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If. . .  EVERYONE 
CAN  USE  THIS 
FiNEST  OF  New 


MUSiC  TEACHING  METHODS 


THE  ELECTRONIC  MEMORY  METHOD  OF  MUSIC 
INSTRUCTION  —  long  proved  in  principle  .  .  . 
now  practical  for  all  teachers  and  students. 


This  is  what  Miss  feather  says: 

In  my  own  music  training  I  learned  the  value  of  playing  back 
recordings  of  lessons  and  practice  sessions.  Now,  thanks  to  the 
Webster-Chicago  Electronic  Memory  Method  of  Music  Instruc¬ 
tion — with  its  low-cost  wire  recording — I  can  use  this  technique 
with  my  students.  Here’s  how  it  works: 

I  have  an  Electronic  Memory  Studio  Model  Wire  Recorder  in 
my  studio.  My  students  come  in  for  their  lessons  and  put  on 
their  own  wire  spool.  We  both  "forget”  the  wire  recorder 
which  faithfully  records  the  entire  lesson. 

After  the  lesson  the  student  takes  the  spool  home.  When  the 
lesson  is  played  on  the  Electronic  Memory  Portable  Model  Wire 
Recorder  at  home,  mother  listens  to  it  and  guides  the  practice 
sessions  during  the  week.  The  student  plays  the  lesson  for 

[>ractice  as  many  times  as  needed — thereby  getting  several 
essons  for  the  price  of  one. 

With  the  Electronic  Memory  Method  of  Music  Instruction  I 
have  really  pleased  my  students’  parents,  because  their  children 
progress  so  much  faster.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  and  has  brought 
me  many  new  students. 

Parents  of  music  students  should  be  glad  to  make  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  an  Electronic  Memory  M  home  because  it  speeds  progress 
and  shortens  the  over-all  course  of  study.  It  pays  for  itself  in  a 
short  time. 

(The  Electronic  Memory  Wire  Recorder,  for  its  many  uses 
other  than  music  study,  then  becomes  a  family  entertainment 
center  practically  free!) 


•  Makes  foaching  easier. 

•  Now  the  lesson  goes  into  the  home. 

•  Gives  the  student  many  l»$*ont  for  the  price  of 

•  Helps  the  parents  to  help  the  student. 

•  Speeds  the  student’s  progress. 

•  Pays  for  itself  in  a  few  weeks! 


The  Webster-Chicago  Electronic  Memory  Wire 
Recorder  is  easy  to  operate.  Wire  recordings 
of  lifelike  quality  may  be  played  over  and  over 
again  or  erased  simply  by  recording  over  the 
same  wire.  Model  180,  lightweight  and  port¬ 
able,  comes  complete  with  microphone  and  3 
spools  of  Webster-Chicago  Pre-tested  Recording 
Wire — ready  to  use.  Plug  into  any  AC  outlet. 
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BRASSES 


225  "400"  Trumpet 
228  Lightweight  "400"  Trumpet 
215  Custom  Built  Trumpet 
205  Aristocrat  Trumpet 


588  Baritone  Horn 


275  "400"  Cornet 
265  Custom  Built  Cornet 
245  Aristocrat  Cornet 


408  Custom  Built  Trombone 
404  Aristocrat  Trombone 


675  BBb  Sousaphone 


327  Single 
French  Horn 


337  Double 
French  Horn 


MADE  BY  MASTERS 


PLAYED  BY  ARTISTS 


PRONOUNCED 
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The  best  surgeon  in  the  world  can't  do  a  good  job 
with  dull  instruments.  Nor  can  a  musician  achieve  his  or 
her  true  level  of  ability,  without  an  instrument  that  keeps 
full  pace  with  technique  and  interpretative  progress.  That 
is  why  every  outstanding  student  musician  should  make 
every  effort  to  secure  a  personal  instrument  of  Buescher 
quality  early  In  his  career. 

A  Buescher  horn,  whatever  the  type,  assures  true, 
full,  rich  tones  —  thoroughly  responsive  to  individual  ex¬ 
pression.  And  Buescher  valves,  through  incredible  new 
precision  manufacturing  methods,  provide  lightning  fast 
action  that  no  musician  can  outspeed.  See  these  sensa¬ 
tional  instruments  at  your  Buescher  dealers  today. 


COMING 

SOON 

Bass  and  Alto  Clori- 
nets,  Bossoons,  Flutes, 
Piccolos,  ond  Oboes 

—which  complete  the 
line  of  Buescher  band 
instruments  will  soon 
be  at  your  dealers. 
Ask  to  see  them. 


BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 


ELKHART,! 

INDIANA! 
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price  class  for  intonation  and  true  clarinet  tone  quality. 
Forged  nickel  silver  keys  are  extra  strong,  stay  in  ad¬ 
justment  longer.  Easy -reach  key  system  and  even 
touch  permit  faster  development  of  techniques.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  teachers  testify:  With  a  Noblet,  students 
play  better  right  from  the  start! 

FREE  CATALOG.  Write  for  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer  and  catalog  describing  woodwinds  that  outsell  all 
other  French  makes.  G.  Leblanc  Co.,  Kenosha,  23  Wis. 


There’s  no  telling.  Boy  or  girl ...  the  right  teacher, 
a  good  instrument,  and  the  talents  of  each  individual 
student  determine  the  result. 

But  make  no  mistake,  the  right  clarinet  is  every 
bit  as  important  as  the  other  factors.  That’s  why  lead¬ 
ing  teachers  recommend  clarinets  by  Noblet  of  Paris. 
They  know  from  experience  that . . .  Noblet  is  easiest  to  play. 

Crafted  by  a  company  that’s  made  woodwinds  for 
nearly  200  years,  a  Noblet  is  without  equal  in  its 


lowest  priced  of  fine 
grenadilla  wood  clarinets 
made  by  Noblet.  Extra 

^  Eaey  blowing  ^  Fineet 
ir/f  intonation  ^Wonderfvd 

tone.  standard  pitch, 

ONLY  $149.50  WITH  CASE 

Noblet  metal  clarinets,  with  power~/orgcd  keys  priced  from 
$99.50  compute  with  case. 
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School  Musicians  Applaud 


•  Metal  Clarinets 

•  Wood  Clarinets 

•  Ebonite  Clarinets 

•  Cornets 

•  Trumpets 

•  Trombones 

•  Alto  Sax 

•  Tenor  Sax 

•  Flutes 

•  Piccolos 

•  Oboes 

•  Marimbas 

Hear  these  fine  Instruments  at 
your  favorite  music  dealer! 

DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO. 

Exclusive  Distributors 
Chicago  5 


Louis  Friedman  of  Bainbridge,  Georgia 

!  Starting  from  tho  first  Go  signal  for  music  in  tha  Bainbridga,  Georgia  schools,  Louis  Friadman 
,  now  has  under  his  direction  a  50  piece  band,  chorus  of  SO  in  High  School;  35  piece  Junior 
High  and  50  piece  Grade  School  bands.  Besides  teaching  music  he  is  director  of  Audio 
Visual  Education,  organized  first  Artist  Series  for  the  community,  has  the  promise  of  a  $10,000 
band  building,  and  tho  local  Elks  financially  supporting  the  bands.  That  is  achievement  in 
school  music. 

Born  in  Winchester,  Kentucky  Mr.  Friedman  took  his  B.S.  in  music  from  the  State  University 
in  1931  and  his  Masters  from  Northwestern,  majoring  in  Violin  under  Sheasby,  in  1942.  He 
served  on  the  Directorate  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  taught  music  for  18  consecutive 
years  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  He  charter-memberad  tha  Kentucky  Band  and 
Orchestra  Director's  association  and  served  it  for  seven  years,  as  well  as  tha  National  Board 
of  Control,  Region  7.  He  is  a  wall  known  and  respected  adjudicator. 

'  His  musical  groups  in  Bainbridge  have  been  consistent  state  and  national  contest  winners. 

With  his  wife,  Ida,  a  Columbus,  Ga.  girl  and  his  son,  Leonard,  1 1,  who  plays  violin  and  drums, 

<  Mr.  Friedman  leads  an  active  life  in  all  community  affairs  escaping  occasionally  for  e  bit 
of  fishing  and  tennis.  His  chief  oratorical  subject  is  "Music,  a  Character  Builder."  Ha  has 
created  a  standard  of  advanced  music  appreciation  in  Bainbridge  which  will  remain  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  inspired  work. 

“Jhatf,  CbdL  Wakinq, 
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On  the  Cover 

Thit  formation  of  tha  White  House 
donkey,  by  Ronald  Gre9ory't  great 
University  of  Utah  Bands  is  another 
fine  example  of  Gridiron  Showman¬ 
ship.  MusicI— one  guess — "The  Mis¬ 
souri  Walti".  You'll  read  more  about 
Utah's  fine  music  program  in  con.- 
ing  issues. 

Isn't  She  Beautiful 

The  girl  on  the  first  page  of  our 
new  twirling  section  is  Janel  Walter 
of  Warsaw,  Indiana.  She  is  14,  has 
twirled  with  the  Warsaw  High  School 
Band  for  7  years.  She  is  a  4-time 
State  Contest  winner  and  has  won 
many  other  high  honors.  She  typi¬ 
fies,  we  think,  the  things  your  "Baton 
Twirling"  stands  for. 
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Thk  RKi.ATioNS  between  the  school 
musician  and  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Musicians — the  AFL  union 
covering  those  persons  who  play 
musical  instruments  for  pay — are  full 
of  harmony  these  days.  They  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  a  unique  Music  Code  of 
Ethics,  a  statement  in  writing  of  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  and  respect.  It 
outlines  in  unmistakable  language  the 
rights  of  musical  educators  and  of 
musical  entertainers,  of  the  amateurs 
and  the  professionals. 

The  old  disagreements  between  some 
of  the  union’s  locals  and  this  or  that 
high  school  hand  were  unfortunate 
and  unnecessary,  but  understandable. 
The  professional  in  a  field  where  earn¬ 
ing  a  living  is  precarious  became 
aroused  when,  as  he  saw  it,  school 
kids  took  money  out  of  his  pocket. 
The  school  music  director  and  his 
students  hit  the  ceiling,  when,  in 
their  view,  some  union  leader  denied 
the  community  an  opportunity  to  hear 
the  pride  of  the  town.  It  was  all 
rooted  in  human  nature. 

I  am  frank  about  this  because  we 
faced  the  problem  frankly  when  we 
met  in  Chicago  in  1947  to  draft  the 
agreement.  I  represented  the  Federa¬ 
tion:  Luther  A.  Richman  signed  for 
the  Music  Educators  National  Con¬ 
ference  and  Harold  C.  Hunt  for  the 
.\merican  Association  of  School  Ad¬ 
ministrations.  Furthermore,  we  statrd 
it  openly  in  the  following  language 
of  the  Code: 

“The  competition  of  school  bands 
and  orchestras  has  in  the  past  years 
been  a  matter  of  great  concern  and, 
at  times,  even  hardship  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians. 

“’The  music  educators  and  the  pro¬ 
fessional  musicians  are  alike  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  general  acceptance 
of  music  as  a  desirable  factor  in  the 
social  and  cultural  growth  of  our 
country.  The  music  educators  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  end  by  fostering  the 
study  of  music  among  the  children 
of  the  country  and  by  developing  a 
keen  interest  in  better  music  among 
the  masses.  The  professional  mu¬ 
sicians  strive  to  improve  musical 
taste  by  providing  increasingly  artistic 
performances  of  worth-while  musical 
works. 

“This  unanimity  of  purpose  is 
further  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  professional  musicians 
are  music  educators  and  a  great  many 
music  educators  are,  or  have  been, 
actively  engaged  in  the  field  of  pro¬ 
fessional  performances. 

“The  members  of  high  school  sym¬ 
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.  James  C.  Petrillo  is  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  music  in  America. 
i<  Most  of  his  official -business  is  concerned  with  the  interests  of  those  men  and  women 


who  make  music  as  their  means  of  livelihood.  From  hare  come  the  publicity  while 
:,|i  much  of  the  work  the  A.P.  of  L  is  doing  to  encourage  the  rising  young  amateur  is 
overlooked  by  the  press. 


Union  Musicians 


and  School  Music[ 


phonic  orchestras  and  bands  look  to 
the  professional  organizations  for  ex¬ 
ample  and  inspiration;  they  become 
active  persons  of  music  in  later  life. 
They  are  not  content  to  listen  to 
twelve-piece  ensembles  when  an  or¬ 
chestra  of  symphonic  proportions  is 
necessary  to  give  adequate  perform¬ 
ance  to  the  music.  These  former 
music  students,  through  their  influ¬ 
ence  on  sponsors,  employers  and  pro¬ 
gram  makers  in  demanding  adequate 
musical  performances,  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  upon  the  prestige  and 
economic  status  of  the  professional 
musicians. 


“Since  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
music  educator  to  attract  public  at¬ 
tention  to  his  attainments  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  his  prestige  and 
subsequently  his  income,  and  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  professional  mu¬ 
sician  to  create  more  opportunities 
for  employment  at  increased  renum¬ 
eration.  it  is  only  natural  that  upon 
certain  occasions  some  incidents 
might  occur  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  members  of  one  group  or  the 
other  group  might  be  infringed  upon, 
either  from  lack  of  forethought  or 
lack  of  ethical  standards  among  in¬ 
dividuals.” 
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Written  especially  for  the  School  Musician  by  James  C.  Petrillo 


We  went  on  to  define  our  respective 
spheres  in  the  light  of  this  community 
of  interest.  “The  field  of  music  edu¬ 
cation.”  we  said,  “including  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  music  and  such  demonstrations 
of  music  education  as  do  not  directly 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  pro¬ 


fessional  musician,  is  the  province  of 
the  music  educator.”  We  then  listed 
eight  specific  kinds  of  occasion  where¬ 
in  school  musicians  could  perform  in 
connection  with  non-profit,  non-com¬ 
mercial  and  non-competitive  enter¬ 
prises. 


“The  field  of  entertainment,”  we 
said,  “is  the  province  of  the  profes 
sional  musician.”  Here  we  similarly 
listed  five  items  reserved  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional.  (Since  our  union  is  unique 
among  labor  organizations  of  any  size 
(Plense  ttirii  fn  pnrie  32) 


Do  Yor  so.MKiiMi-x  become  discour¬ 
aged  over  practicing,  feel  that  you 
just  aren’t  improving? 

Perhaps  you  have  felt  that  you 
aren’t  getting  enough  out  of  your 
practice  sessions.  Many  of  my  first 
year  college  students  on  woodwind 
instruments  don’t  seem  to  accomplish 
very  much  through  practice.  This 
article  will  explain  some  theories 
and  principles  behind  practice  that 
will  make  you  a  better  performer,  IF 
you  put  them  into  use. 

First,  what  constitutes  practice? 
Webster  defines  it  as  follows:  “To 
do,  perform,  carry  on,  or  exercise, 
esp.  often  or  habitually.  To  perforih 
or  work  at  repeatedly;  to  acquire 
proficiency;  as,  to  practice  music.” 
.\nother  definition  is  to  overcome  sys- 
temmatically  all  obstacles  to  good 
performance.  In  other  words,  prac¬ 
tice  does  not  consist  in  the  playing 
over  of  things  already  learned  in  the 
same  old  way.  All  of  us  have  heard 
the  hot-shot  trumpet  player  warming 
up  before  and  during  rehearsal  on 
the  Tiger  Rag  in  a  manner  which 
shows  no  improvement  from  time  to 
time,  shows  complete  lack  of  practice, 
and  grates  on  the  nerves  of  all  who 
hear  him. 

Xext,  have  a  regularly  scheduled 
practice  time  and  stick  to  it.  The 
amount  of  time  is  not  as  important 
as  the  regularity  of  practice.  Use 
this  time  wisely  by  setting  small 
goals  which  you  are  capable  of  at¬ 
taining  each  day  and  plan  larger 
goals  for  long-range  improvement. 
Planning  the  practice  session  is  very 
important.  Someone  once  asked  a 
world-renowned  concert  violinist  how 
he  managed  to  play  so  beautifully  on 
tour  when  he  only  had  an  hour  a  day 
in  which  to  practice.  He  answed  that 
he  spent  two  hours’  time  before  each 
session  thinking  through  each  detail 
and  was  therefore  able  to  concentrate 
his  efforts.  W'hile  on  the  subject  of 
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Associate  Prof,  of  Music,  Central  Missouri  State  College 
Warrensburg,  Mo. 


strument  either  personally  or  by 
means  of  radio  and  records.  Practice 
long  tones  systematically  to  build  a 
sound,  firm  tone  at  at  least  six  dy¬ 
namic  levels:  pp,  p,  mp,  mf,  f,  and  ff. 
Clarinetists  should  strive  to  eliminate 
the  “dug”  from  attacks  on  tones  in 
the  upper  register  by  concentrating 
on  good  attacks.  All  instrumentalists 
should  concentrate  on  releases  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  final  kick  from  tongue  or 
diaphragm.  And,  of  course,  all  breath 
control  comes  from  the  diaphragm. 
Work  at  sustained  tones  at  even  vol¬ 
ume  and  quality  throughout. 

As  Important  as  tone  quality  is  in¬ 
tonation.  How  many  good  perform¬ 
ances  in  other  respects  have  been 
ruined  through  poor  intonation  is  a 
matter  for  conjecture.  .Practice  slow 
scales,  octaves,  and  arpeggios  and  lis¬ 
ten  and  correct  notes  off  pitch.  Play¬ 
ing  too  sharp  is  no  better  than  play¬ 
ing  too  flat.  Continually  listen  to 
others  around  you  during  rehearsals 
in  relation  to  your  own  intonation.  Bad 
notes  for  intonation  are  legion,  but 
more  common  ones  are:  Flute,  sharp 
C’s  and  C#’s:  Oboe,  sharp  upper  reg¬ 
ister;  Clarinet,  sharp  throat  tones; 
Cornet,  sharp  lower  register  especial¬ 
ly  low  C#  using  three  valves;  Tubas, 
very  flat  low  tones,  etc.  Poor  em¬ 
bouchures  can  sharp  or  flat  a  tone  as 
much  as  a  half  step.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  there  is  no  more  excuse  for  high 
school  double  reeds  playing  out  of 
tune  than  any  other  Instrument. 

Technique  is  important  and,  con- 
( Please  turn  to  page  37) 


time  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the 
great  artists  in  both  popular  and 
classical  fields  practice  between  four 
and  eight  hi  irs  a  day  in  addition  to 
their  playing  engagements. 

The  first  goal  all  musicians  should 
strive  for  is  the  production  of  a  good 
tone  including  attacks,  releases,  and 
dynamic  contrast.  Tone  is  the  basis 
upon  which  rests  all  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  good  performance.  Listen 
to  topnotch  performers  on  your  in- 


Frank  Lidral  is  Associate  Professor  of 
Music  at  Central;  director  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  High  School  Band;  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  the  college  band;  instructor 
in  woodwind  instruments  and  theory, 
and  supervisor  of  instrumental  prac¬ 
tice  teaching. 
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His  aarly  aipcrianc*  as  dirador  of  a 
small  40  piaca  High  School  band 
brought  K4r.  Laa  up  aaginst  that  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  of  creating  formations 
appreciable  to  low  blaachars.  Thus 
ha  understands  the  problems  of  the 
average  band  director  and  his  new 
book  on  the  subject  will  deal  with 
those  problems. 


that  the  work  be  done  on  graph 
paper.  One  may  either  construct  his 
own  work  sheet  or  use  those  supplied 
through  commercial  sources.  This 
particular  type  of  chart  is  usually 
graphed  in  30  inch  squares.  Each 
square  to  represent  a  certain  interval 
or  pace  as  one  might  desire.  Any 
size  grid  lines  may  be  used  but  it  is 
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common  practice  among  the  nation’s  ^  exampl 


better  bands  to  adopt  a  graph  system  | 
which  will  conform  with  whatever  ' 
size  pace  the  band  is  using.  After  de-  I 
ciding  what  size  graft  you  desire  to  t 
use  the  next  step  is  to  construct  a  ! 
football  field  on  it.  This  field  should 
include  yard  lines,  side  lines.  Inserts  | 
and  goal  posts.  It  is  important  that  |: 
all  land  marks  be  used  because  it  | 
gives  the  personnel  of  the  band  va-  i 
rious  points  on  which  they  can  align  I 
their  formations.  If  a  player  is  to  | 
stand  two  paces  off  the  insert  on  the  | 
45  yards  line,  it  is  then  a  simple  f 
process  for  him  to  locate  his  position 
in  the  band  show.  The  human  element 
which  is  often  a  troublesome  factor 
can  be  expelled  by  this  type  of  system. 

In  conducting  several  clinics,  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  few  band  directors 
that  actually  take  advantage  of  phys¬ 
ical  resources  which  they  have  on  hand. 
For  instance,  only  a  few  band  di¬ 
rectors  know  that  the  football  fields 
have  inserts.  Without  this  knowledge, 
one  cannot  fully  capitalize  on  chart¬ 
ing.  Inserts  (location  marks  used  to 
replace  the  hall  after  it  has  gone  out 
of  bounds)  are  second  only  to  the  ^ 
yard  line  in  charting  importance.  By  ’ 
using  these  physical  land  marks  the 


Charting 

for  the 

FOOTBALL 

Banci 


Footbai.1.  banu  shows  are  frequently 
regarded  as  headaches  by  many  band 
directors  and,  if  diagnosis  is  made  of 
the  symptoms,  we  usually  find  the  ail¬ 
ment  to  be  a  great  state  of  confusion. 
To  eliminate  this  condition  there  are 
many  antidotes,  such  as  techniques 
of  drill  and  philosophy  of  showman¬ 
ship.  The  aspirin  the  author  is  about 
to  offer  the  band  director  patient  is 
to  relieve  the  agony  of  charting 
formations. 

In  observing  bands,  and  in  studying 
photographs  of  band  formations,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  there  are  many 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  placing 
personnel  on  a  football  field  to  obtain 
an  effective  formation.  It  is  also  quite 
apparent  that  many  band  directors  are 
building  their  band  shows  without 


any  theory  behind  their  a^-tion.  With 
this  in  mind,  it  is  the  author’s  in¬ 
tent  to  give  the  reader  an  under¬ 
standing  of  formation  placement 
(more  commonly  known  as  charting), 
so  that  when  he  builds  a  band  show 
his  work  will  not  be  a  hit  or  miss 
proposition  but  a  well  defined  system. 
Such  a  system  can  be  a  decisive 
asset  to  the  band  director,  for  by  it 
he  can  first,  have  a  method  of  deter¬ 
mining  how  many  men  should  be  in 
each  line;  second,  determine  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  his  charting  before  see¬ 
ing  it  on  the  field,  and  third,  save  re¬ 
hearsal  time  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
band  knows  what  is  expected  of  them 
insofar  as  interval  is  concerned. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  in  charting,  it  is  recommended 


Hallowe’en  jack-o’-lantern.  All  of  the  pictures  here  shown  are  of  the  1948-49  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  Marching  Band  which  is  under  the  spectacular  directorship  of 
William  D.  Revalle. 
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imagine  yourself  standing  directly  in 
front  of  the  formation.  What  do  you 
see?  First  you  look  at  the  cross  bar. 
Here  you  see  a  dotted  line  of  men,  and 
chances  are  that  the  intervals  between 
each  man  breaks  up  the  idea  of  a 
solid  line.  This  would  then  suggest 
to  us  that  horizontal  lines  should  be 
packed  close  together  almost  shoulder 


By  ^adc  JC.  3[ea, 


present  in  the  horizontal  lines  do  not 
occur!  Why?  Because  the  height  of 
a  man  covers  our  visual  image  so 
that  the  held  turf  can  not  be  seen 
between  one  man  and  the  man  behind 
him.  It  would  then  stand  to  reason 
that  we  could  remove  a  few  men  from 
the  vertical  lines  and  place  them  into 
the  horizontal  cross  bar  of  the  letter 
H,  thus  relieving  the  problem  of  too 
few  men  for  the  horizontal.  The  re¬ 
sulting  system  would  then  be  one  in 
which  all  horizontal  lines  are  packed 
close  together  and  all  vertical  lines 
are  spread  two  or  three  paces  apart. 
In  the  study  of  photographs  of  sev¬ 


Show  Boat  with  paddle  wheel  turning. 


Assistant  Director,  University  of  Michigan  Bands 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


band  director  will  discover  that  his 
charting  is  made  easier  and  his  bands¬ 
men  perform  with  greater  assurance 
in  their  rehearsals  and  presentation. 

.Many  of  the  nation’s  finest  bands 
use  a  system  of  charting  based  on 
the  placement  of  personnel  at  equal 
intervals  whether  the  measurement  is 
from  front  to  rear,  or  side  to  side. 
The  advantage  of  this  system  is  that 
it  can  be  rehearsed  and  performed 
on  any  plot  of  land  regardless  if  the 
land  is  marked  with  yard  lines,  in¬ 
serts,  and  other  field  markings.  The 
author  does  not  advocate  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  for  reasons  previously  stated.  It 
would  be  possible,  however,  to  use  this 
system  in  conjunction  with  the  field 
location  system,  but  examination  of 
this  system  reveals  one  of  two  things; 
either  the  formation  is  hard  to  vis¬ 
ualize  or  it  does  not  adequately  utilize 
the  personnel.  The  reason  for  this  is 
because  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
factors  of  the  formation  have  been 
overlooked.  Were  we  to  read  forma¬ 
tions  of  this  nature  from  an  airplane 
directly  over  the  field,  they  would  ap¬ 
pear  perfect.  However,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  football  audience 
has  an  entirely  different  perspective 
of  formations. 

Let  us  now  study  vertical  and 
horizontal  placement  of  personnel.  For 
example,  we  can  use  the  letter  H 
which  consists  fundamentally  of 
three  straight  lines  (two  vertical  legs 
and  a  horizontal  cross  bar).  Now 


to  shoulder.  Our  only  problem  here 
is  where  to  get  enough  personnel  to 
remedy  the  situation.  Now  let  us 
examine  the  verticals.  Low  and  be¬ 
hold,  we  find  that  spaces  which  were 


eral  of  the  outstanding  university 
bands  in  this  country,  one  will  see 
that  this  theory  is  seldom  used.  In 
most  cases  this  is  because  these  bands 
have  a  large  number  of  personnel 
numbering  in  the  neighborhood  of 
150.  With  this  number  of  bandsmen, 
one  does  not  need  to  worry  about 
utilization  of  personnel.  Therefore, 
we  who  have  received  our  backgrounds 
as  marching  band  directors  from  uni¬ 
versities  with  large  bands  and  we 
who  look  to  large  universities  for 
guidance  may  unfortunately  be  lead 
astray  by  a  practice  of  charting  which 
is  unsound  for  the  average  band.  Two 
elements  always  present  themselves 
when  charting  for  an  average  or 
small  band.  First,  is  the  formation 
large  enough  to  be  visually  perfect, 
and  second,  how  can  we  make  the 
existing  personnel  complete  this  pic¬ 
ture? 

In  considering  the  previous  ma¬ 
terial,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  person¬ 
nel  in  vertical  lines  may  be  placed 
either  two  or  three  paces  apart  (a 
pace  is  considered  to  be  a  30  inch 
interval)  without  disrupting  the 
visual  Image  of  a  solid  line.  Likewise, 


FIGHT.  An  •xampU  of  individual  placamant  bated  on  the  tytfam  of  five  man  batwaan 
each  taf  of  5  yard  linat  horizontally  and  60-Inch  intervals  between  partonnal  in 

vartical  linat. 


(Please  turn  to  page  41) 
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This  one  of  several  photo9raphs  of  the  Burbank  Youth  Symphony  sacrifices  the  director's  podium  but  gives  you  the  most  complete 
close-up  of  the  entire  group.  The  Burbank  Youth  Symphony  founded  and  conducted  by  Leo  Damiani  it  ending  its  first  year  of  organi¬ 
zation  and  has  now  grown  to  91  players.  The  orchestra  is  a  recreational,  educational  activity  of  the  city  of  Burbank  and  is  sponsored  by 
the  Park  and  Recreation  Commission.  Ethel-Ann  Reinig,  violinist,  is  senior  advisor  to  the  group. 


It’s  a  Great  Thrill, 

Playing  With  Our 


I’l.AYi.vci  Bl'TORK  (ONctJJZ  audieucc  of 
thousands  throughout  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  as  well  as  appearing  on  Tele¬ 
vision,  is  the  proud  record  of  the  Bur¬ 
bank  Youth  Symphony  of  California. 
The  96  piece  orchestra  is  composed  en¬ 
tirely  of  talented  youngsters,  8  to  19 
years  of  age,  and  although  the  youth 
organization  is  but  1>/^  years  old,  it 
is  considered  by  critics  and  listeners 
alike,  as  one  of  the  most  promising 
music  organizations. 

The  Founder-Conductor  is  nation¬ 
ally  known  Leo  Damiani,  young  war 
veteran,  who  has  brought  the  dream 
of  his  life  to  realty,  by  organizing 
Burbank's  Adult  and  Youth  Sym¬ 
phonies.  Leo  Damiani  began  his  first 
music  lesson  at  7  years  of  age,  con- 


YOUTH 

Symphony 


tinning  his  studies  to  graduate  with 
highest  honors  in  conducting  from 
Julliard  School  of  Music.  He  was 
violinist  with  the  the  Minneapolis 


Symphony,  l)ecame  music  associate  at 
Warner's  Pictures,  serving  as  tech¬ 
nical  advisor  on  many  important  mu¬ 
sicals,  and  has  organized  the  two  sym- 


By  (BaJtbWta  J<olqsJi,  Uiolim&i 
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jiliony  orchestras  as  well  as  guest 
cuiiducting  the  El  Paso  Symphony  and 
the  Portland  1949  May  Music  Festival. 
He  is  head  of  the  Conducting  and 
Score-Analysis  Department  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Academy  of  Music,  in  North 
Hollywood. 

Leo  Damiani  organized  the  Burbank 
Youth  Symphony  in  the  Spring  of 
1948  to  meet  the  earnest  desire  of 
many  young  musicians  asking  to  audi¬ 
tion  for  the  already  established  Adult 
Symphony  of  100  members.  Since 
there  was  no  room  for  additional 
members  in  the  Adult  Symphony  Mr. 
Damiani  decided  to  organize  the  Youth 
Symphony  to  serve  as  a  training 
ground  for  the  adult  orchestra. 

Over  250  talented  young  hopefuls 
auditioned,  violinists,  drummers, 
woodwind  and  brass  players,  of  which 
seventy-five  were  chosen  as  charter 
members.  Each  member  is  pledged 
to  daily  practice,  and  must  be  study¬ 
ing  privately. 

The  members  showed  that  they 
could  handle  their  own  share  of  the 


This  it  Barbara  Folqar,  14  year  old 
violinist,  who  tells  her  interestin9  story 
of  the  Burbank  Youth  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 

work.  They  prepared  their  constitu¬ 
tion  and  governmental  rules,  elected 
youth  executive  officers,  set  up  rules 
of  orchestral  conduct,  and  became  en¬ 
tirely  self  disciplined  within  the  first 
month  of  organization. 

They  collect  fines  for  violation  of 
orchestral  etiquette  and  levy  the  fines 
according  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
offense,  such  as  losing  music,  unex¬ 
cused  absence,  or  tardiness.  They 
rehearse  each  Saturday  morning  un¬ 
til  noon,  and  members  frequently 
bring  their  own  compositions  for  the 
orchestra  to  play.  Fred  Corthron  Jr., 


young  viola  player,  and  protege  of 
Conductor  Damiani  is  Assistant  Con¬ 
ductor. 

Their  repretoire  includes  the  music 
of  Tsohaikowsky,  Beethoven,  Wagner 
and  Strauss,  as  well  as  Morton  Gould 
and  David  Rose. 

The  first  soloist  at  the  debut  May 
16,  1946,  was  the  11  year  old  assistant 
concertmistress,  Kay  Hickmann,  play¬ 
ing  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto. 

A  few  months  later  Kay  appeared  as 
guest  soloist  with  the  El  Paso  Adult 
Symphony,  with  Leo  Damiani  conduc¬ 
tor. 

Other  soloists  include  Dick  Tuni- 
son,  19  year  old  baritone,  16  year  old 
Janice  Fenimore,  harpist,  and  Sheila 
Leishin,  17  year  old  pianist,  who  pre¬ 
formed  the  Rachmaninoff  Piano  Con¬ 
cert.  Suzi  Andrews,  stringbass,  and 
Marybeth  Tomlinson,  flutist,  playing 
“The  Elephant  and  the  Fly.”  Eight¬ 
een  year  old  German  born  Peter  Syl¬ 
vester  Schaffer,  playing  the  Tschai- 
kowsky  -Violin  Concerto  with  the  or¬ 
chestra  accompaniment,  was  violin 
soloist  when  the  orchestra  appeared 
on  a  one  hour  television  program  over 
KFI-TV.  This  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  musical  group  ever  to  be  tele¬ 
vised. 

The  uniforms  for  the  youth  orches¬ 
tra  members  are  specially  designed 
“new  look”  pastel  colored  dresses  for 
the  girls  with  glimpses  of  white  ruf¬ 
fled  petticoats  showing  under  full 
skirts,  and  white  jackets  with  ma¬ 
roon  bow  ties  and  handkerchiefs,  and 
dark  trousers  for  the  boys. 

At  all  of  the  “out-of-town”  concerts 
the  orchestra  is  transported  by  large 
busses.  Returning  home  the  busses 
usually  stop  for  ice  cream,  where  some 
of  the  youngsters  get  behind-the- 
counter  experience  in  making  sodas 
and  malts,  because  there  usually  aren’t 
enough  waiters  to  serve  96  hungry 
musicians  at  once. 

The  Burbank  Bowl  at  Stough  Park 
near  Los  Angeles,  is  filled  with  strains 
of  music,  when  the  youngsters  “take 
to  the  woods”  for  summertime  rehear¬ 
sals  and  starlight  symphony  concerts. 

Problems  of  the  youngsters  music, 
and  rehearsing  the  string  section  of 
the  Younth  Symphony  is  the  work  of 
Ethel-Ann  Relnig.  Ethel-Ann  Reinig 
violinist  with  the  senior  symphony  is 
counselor  and  senior  advisor  to  the 

This  magazine  invites,  encourages  in 
tact,  articles  tor  publication  trom  its 
vast  audience  ot  pupil-readers.  You 
may  preter  to  wait  until  you  get  your 
Masters  betore  you  attempt  advice  on 
how  to  do  it,  but  out  ot  your  every 
day  rehearsal  room  experiences  come 
the  emotions  trom  which  you  can 
dramatize  the  ever-changing  scene  ot 
music  education.  It  you  have  an  urge 
to  write,  don't  suppress  it. 


iKjys  and  girls  -Saturday  mornings 
find  her  either  rehearsing  a  string 
section,  having  a  conference  relative 
to  a  musical  problem  of  a  boy  or 
girl,  or  supervising  a  business  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  youth  executive  committee. 


You  catch  a  glimpse  ot  Fred  B.  Corth¬ 
ron,  Jr.,  21  year  old  assistant  con¬ 
ductor  and  a  protege  ot  Leo  Damiani. 
Fred  is  conducting  the  orchestra 
through  one  ot  his  own  symphonic 
compositions.  Barbara  is  at  the  lower 
right  hand  corner  ot  this  partly  repro¬ 
duced  photograph. 

If  your  little  Johnny  or  Susie  com¬ 
plains  of  the  “Same  Old  Scales” — re¬ 
mind  them  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  Burbank  Youth  Symphony,  who 
are  rapidly  becoming  famous — because 
— they  are  practising  daily  and  re¬ 
hearsing  weekly  ‘the  same  old  Scales'. 


Burbank's  accompiishment 
in  this  Youth  Symphony 
is  a  challenge 
to  a  hundred  thousand 
cities  and  towns 
all  over  America;  towns 
in  which  dwell  a 
20-year  accumulation 
of  School  Music  graduates, 
accomplished  musicians, 
perishing  for  lack  of 
organization. 

Who  will  have  the  courage 
to  attack  this  problem 
in  your  town? 
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.s  RHYTHM 


Subject  to  Training? 


UuBiNG  the  past  half  century,  but  still 
more  speciflcally  within  the  past  30 
years,  there  have  been  many  discus¬ 
sions,  pro  and  con,  as  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  or  futility  of  drilling  students  on 
rhythm  in  order  to  try  to  improve 
their  rhythmic  discrimination. 

It  has  been  the  author’s  object  to 
look  further  into  the  problem  of  train¬ 
ing  individuals  rhythmically.  Previous 
studies  have  been  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  a  variation  of  results  and 
opinions  have  been  recorded  by  ex¬ 
perimenting  psychologists.  Realizing 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  in  re¬ 
gards  to  the  teachability  of  rhythm, 
this  research  was  projected  with  the 
desire  to  either  substantiate  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  thousands  of  music  teachers 
who  are  drilling  their  students  in 
rhythm  or  to  show  that  they  are 
wasting  valuable  time  in  this  en¬ 
deavor.  If  we  knew  even  to  what 
extent  rhythm  can  be  or  can  not  be 
taught,  we  as  professional  musicians 
might  have  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  proper  amount  of  weight  to 
place  on  the  training  of  rhythm. 

Perhaps  it  is  of  prime  importance 
to  try  to  come  to  some  agreement  as 
to  the  definition  of  rhythm,  and  we 
find  that  a  statement  made  by  Dr.  Carl 
E.  Seashore  of  the  University  of  Iowa 
in  1919  seems  to  fit  our  needs:  "The 
sense  of  rhythm  is  an  instinctive  dis¬ 
position  to  group  recurrent  sense  im¬ 
pressions  vividly  and  with  precision 
by  time  or  intensity  or  both  in  such 
a  way  as  to  derive  pleasure  and 
efficiency  through  the  grouping.” 

According  to  Naomi  Klauer  (Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa — Master’s  Thesis — 
1924)  training  had  very  little  to  do 
with  the  improvement  of  rhythm  dis¬ 
crimination.  Her  summary  of  the  re¬ 
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search  problem  makes  the  following 
statement,  “It  is  unlikely  that  rhythm 
training  affects  rhythmic  discrimina¬ 
tion  to  any  extent’’.  Klauer  is  not 
alone  in  her  opinion  since  among 
those  sharing  her  l)elief  are  to  be 
found:  Dr.  Carl  E.  Seashore,  L.  H. 
DeGraff,  J.  A.  Mjoen,  V.  Hacker,  Th. 
Ziehen,  Sir  FYancls  Galton,  Esther  A. 
Gaw,  and  C.  C.  Hurst. 

But  there  is  a  contrasting  point  of 
view  which  is  supported  by  such  in¬ 
vestigators  as:  Flora  Mercer  Bren¬ 
nan,  Jacques  Dalcroze,  Robert  H. 


All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  is  drilled  on  rhythm  before  he 
begins  his  serious  musical  study  should 
perhaps  advance  at  a  more  rapid  tempo, 
particularly  in  as  much  as  rhythm  prob¬ 
lems  may  frequently  retard  a  young  stu¬ 
dent's  progress. 


Instei 
tral  th 
chosen 
have  CO 
summei 
work  \ 

Seashore,  P.  F.  Swindle,  and  Max  F.  ■  states 
Meyer.  Paul  R,  Farnsworth  attempts  !  jg, 

to  reconcile  partially  the  two  con-  ^  making 
flicting  views  held  by  C.  E.  Seashore  t 
and  P.  F.  Swindle  by  saying  that.  student 

“although  the  specific  rhythms  one  I, 

possesses  must  be  acquired,  one  in-  phase  i 
dividual  may  profit  more  and  faster 
from  practice  in  rhythms  than  an¬ 
other.  These  individual  differences  ||  Qpg 
may  be  due  to  nature  or  nurture.  No  "  yo 
one  knows  which,  but  they  have  mus-  singer 
ical  significance”.  to  bu] 

With  these  two  widely  opposing  (.{^rd 

opinions  in  mind  concerning  the  prac-  asked 

ticality  or  futility  of  attemping  to  :  ghaii  i 

teach  rhythm,  the  author  has  at-  jg  not 
tempted  to  do  some  experimental  in-  gg 

vestigation  to  determine  what  effects  trays  a 
a  rhythmic  training  procedure  would  ^  gf  the 
have  on  a  group  of  8th  graders  In  a  :  t^jg  gt 
public  school  system  and  a  group  of  i:  ggiggti 
rhythmically  deficient  music  majors  t  most 
on  the  college  level.  r  ttnd  tl 

In  brief,  the  method  of  experlmen-  1 
tation  was  to  test  the  8th  graders  I 
and  college  music  majors  on  the  [ 
rhythm  sections  of  the  Seashore  »  junioi 
Tests  of  Musical  Aptitude  (A  and  j  becau 
B).  Then  followed  the  selection  of  .]  .pjjg 
twelve  of  the  most  rhythmically  de-  4  stroni 
ficient  8th  graders  and  5  college  music  H  ^ 

majors  to  serve  as  the  experimental  n  ^ 
groups.  The  experimental  group  Is  .  gjj.jg 
then  matched  according  to  their  scores  ■  g^gm] 
on  the  Seashore  tests  with  another  ^  I 

like  group  of  subjects  who  in  turn 
serve  as  the  control  group.  The  8th  g  Have 
graders  were  then  subjected  to  16  S  comn 
hours  of  intensive  rhythmic  training  *  Writ* 
while  the  college  majors  who  required  ^  I 
much  less  motivation  were  trained 
over  a  period  of  10  hours.  The  ^ 

rhythmic  training  utilized  in  the  ^ 
course  of  training  Included  the  use  H 
of  percussion  work,  eurythmlcs,  and  I 
various  other  rhythmic  procedures  I 
which  incorporated  tactual,  kinaes-  ■  ^.^y 
thetic,  auditory,  and  visual  types  of  ■  j^y^ 
experiences.  Following  the  training  B  ^.jj 
period,  all  members  of  the  experi-  j 
mental  and  the  control  groups  who  1  y^^^. 

(Pleattf  turn  to  pane  45) 
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Vocal  Potpourri 


Instead  of  writing  about  one  cen¬ 
tral  theme,  your  vocal  editor  has 
chosen  a  few  different  topics  which 
have  come  to  his  attenion  during  the 
summer.  For  the  most  part  the  choral 
work  which  we  have  seen  in  three 
states  during  the  past  few  months 
has  led  us  to  believe  that  we  are 
making  progress.  The  singing  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  have  heard  before,  and 
students  and  teachers  alike  are  flnd- 
ing  increasing  enjoyment  in  this 
phase  of  music. 

Selection  of  Music 

One  of  the  problems  which  faces 
the  young  teacher  and  also  the  young 
singer  is  the  question  of  what  music 
to  buy.  We  received  an  interesting 
card  from  a  recent  graduate  who 
asked  us  this  simple  question:  “What 
shall  1  use  in  my  choir?"  The  answer 
is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  There 
are  certain  standard  numbers  which 
boys  and  girls  seem  to  like  regardless 
of  the  area  in  which  they  live.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  experienced 
selections  which  were  rated  as  the 
most  popular  in  one  area,  only  to 
find  that  another  section  did  not  care 
for  them.  We  recall  an  arrangement 
of  the  “Alphabet  Song”  which  was 
flne  for  senior  high  school  and  which 
junior  high  students  refused  to  sing 
because  it  was  too  “childish”. 

There  is  one  method  which  can  be 
strongly  recommended  for  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  music.  Beyond  the  fact  that 
it  produces  music  which  the  boys  and 
girls  themselves  like  to  sing,  it  also 
exemplified  the  democratic  way  of  liv¬ 
ing  to  the  “nth”  degree.  Organize 
your  choir  with  the  usual  officers. 
^  Have  this  group  serve  with  you  as  a 
committee  in  the  selection  of  music. 
Write  to  any  standard  publisher  and 
ask  for  music  on  a  ten-day  approval. 
During  the  time  you  have  it,  arrange 
for  your  committee  to  spend  an  eve¬ 
ning  or  two  with  you  going  over  the 
‘  numbers  submitted.  Have  them,  with 
your  guidance,  select  the  program 
which  is  to  be  ordered.  In  the  same 
way  that  a  high  school  student  en¬ 
joys  picking  out  his  own  clothes,  he 
will  enjoy  picking  out  the  music 
which  he  will  use  during  the  school 
year.  In  some  cases,  there  may  be 


a  poor  selection,  but  experience  shows 
that  the  student’s  selection  is  usually 
better  than  when  the  director  tries 
to  “put  himself  in  the  students’  place” 
and  selects  numbers  which  he  as¬ 
sumes  they  will  like. 

Changing  Teachers 

If  you  are  studying  privately  and 
feel  that  you  are  not  making  the 
progress  that  you  should,  then  by  all 
means,  talk  it  over  with  your  private 
teacher,  and  tell  him  that  you  wish 
to  make  a  change.  On  the  other  hand, 
l)e  aware  of  flattery.  Some  teachers 
will  tell  you  that  you  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  voice,  that  you  will  one  day 
be  another  Traubel  or  Pinza  when 
you  know  that  you  are  only  an  average 
singer.  However,  no  matter  what  your 
voice  may  be,  you  can  learn  to  use 
it  correctly.  The  weakness  in  our 
choral  teaching  program  is  that  too 
many  of  our  private  vocal  teachers 
have  never  been  TAUGHT  HOW  TO 
TEACH.  They  have  been  taught  how 
to  sing.  If  your  voice  is  exactly 
the  same  as  their’s,  if  you  had  the 
same  faults  as  they  had  when  they 
started,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  you  might  profit  by  doing 
the  exercises  that  someone  had  given 
to  them.  Providing  of  course  that 
their  teacher  had  been  trained  in 
TEACHING.  Remember,  it  is  your 
money  which  you  are  spending.  Read 
up  on  the  subject,  discuss  your  pri¬ 
vate  work  with  your  school  music 
teacher,  who  will  usually  tell  you  in 
an  unbiased  way  what  chances  you 
have  of  being  a  success  in  the  choral 
Held.  Do  not  make  changes  in  your 
teachers  merely  because  you  are  tired 
of  hearing  the  same  things  told  you 
each  week.  If  you,  have  not  honestly 
tried  to  do  what  your  teacher  has 
recommended  and  still  cannot  see 
any  progress  after  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time,  then  you  might  con¬ 
sider  making  a  change. 

New  Teachers 
New  Positions 

Each  year  there  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  new  music  teachers  who 
face  additional  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  for  the  first  time.  All  too  often 
young  people  make  a  “snap  judgment" 


which  is  harmful  to  their  own  musical 
progress  through  out  the  entire  year. 
If  you  do  not  like  the  way  that  the 
teacher  sings,  remember  that  he  has 
been  hired  as  a  teacher  and  not  as  a 
singer.  Some  of  the  finest  teachers 
and  coaches  in  the  world  are  not  ex¬ 
cellent  singers  themselves.  Also,  if 
the  first  rehearsal  produces  some  se¬ 
lections  which  you  do  not  like,  that 
is  no  reason  to  drop  the  choir.  The 
year  will  undoubtedly  bring  out  some 
which  you  will  enjoy  and  before  do¬ 
ing  anything  drastic,  talk  over  with 
the  teacher  the  things  that  you  enjoy 
...  he  is  often  very  sympathetic  and 
you  can  work  together  in  building 
the  best  program  your  school  has 
ever  had. 

In  this  connection  new  teachers  are 
often  faced  with  the  standards  which 
some  other  teacher  has  set  up.  "You 
don’t  do  things  the  way  Miss  Jones 
used  to  do”  will  be  heard  in  many  a 
school  room.  Of  course,  the  answer  is 
simple:  “Only  Miss  Jones  can  do 
things  like  Miss  Jones”.  Each  teacher 
has  a  different  personality — is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  individual.  The  fact  that  some 
one  has  qualified  as  a  music  teacher 
for  your  school  demands  that  you  as 
a  music  student  give  him  due  respect; 
and  that  you  cooperate  with  him  in 
building  the  finest  program  that  your 
school  has  ever  had.  It  can  be  done. 

We  recall  one  young  man  who  came 
up  to  us  as  we  were  announcing  a  na¬ 
tional  contest.  “Where  is  your  direc¬ 
tor?”  we  asked.  “Oh,  he  is  down  in 
the  gymnasium.  This  is  his  first  con¬ 
test,  and  he  is  pretty  excited.”  After 
that  the  young  man  set  up  the  band, 
tuned  them,  and  then  handed  the 
baton  to  the  new  and  inexperienced 
teacher  with  these  words  .  .  .  “Every¬ 
thing  is  set,  sir.  You  give  uu  the  down 
beat,  and  we  will  play.”  They  did. 
and  earned  a  “one-rating”.  This  stu¬ 
dent  could  have  withdrawn  from  the 
school  band  because  he  was  experi¬ 
enced  above  the  average.  Instead,  he 
was  the  most  valuable  member  of  the 
band,  and  was  the  most  influential 
student  in  the  organization. 

Choral  Arranging 

We  have  iong  wanted  to  write  an 
article  on  this  phase  of  teaching. 
More  and  more  we  see  evidences  that 
some  boys  and  girls  like  to  arrange. 
In  every  school  there  are  some  stu- 
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Finding  Hidden  Voicesi 

By  Mary  Hoffman,  Peebles,  Ohio  ' 


dents  who  find  this  one  of  their  most 
pleasant  musical  experiences.  It  is 
not  difficult  and  does  not  require  a 
vast  amount  of  musical  knowledge. 
In  starting,  take  an  old  tune,  a  hymn 
perhaps,  and  doodle  it  at  the  piano 
making  up  different  harmonies.  Be 
careful  that  you  do  not  infringe  upon 
the  copyright  law.  Use  numbers  that 
are  very  old  or  perhaps  write  your 
own  melodies.  “Dress  them  up”  with 
different  rhythms  and  different  dy¬ 
namic  effects.  The  fact  that  YOU  en¬ 
joy  it  may  make  it  “easy  listening” 
for  others.  The  fact  that  you  like  to 
do  it  is  the  most  important  feature  of 
arranging.  During  the  past  summer 
we  have  seen  several  artists  at  work. 
Seated  among  them  were  amateurs 
who  were  painting  for  the  first  time. 
They  were  painting  BEX^AUSE  THEY 
ENJOYED  IT.  Their  work  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  sold  or  never  appear  in 
exhibits — but  it  was  their  work,  and 
that  was  all  that  mattered  to  them. 
This  is  the  same  philosophy  which  we 
should  use  in  arranging.  Write  and 
arrange  music  because  you  enjoy  do¬ 
ing  it.  If  you  take  this  attitude  it  will 
help  you  immensely  in  your  music  and 
will  also  while  away  many  an  evening. 
As  you  obtain  experience,  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  write  very  pleasing 
things  for  yourself  and  your  friends. 
If  you  run  into  the  common  criticism 
that  some  people  don’t  like  it,  do  not 
l)e  discouraged  .  .  .  “you  wrote  it 
yourself”. 


One  of  the  thrills  of  teaching  public 
school  vocal  music  comes  in  the  find¬ 
ing  of  good  voices  in  unlikely  places. 
There  are  always  those  students  who 
are  eager  to  sing  and  who  welcome 
the  chance  to  try  out  for  vocal  honors; 
there  are  also  those  who  through 
shyness  or  lack  of  confidence  do  not 
push  forward  but  who,  with  a  iittie 
encouragement  and  help,  would  de¬ 
velop  abilities  worth  while.  These  are 
the  students  who  need  the  music 
teacher:  the  others  will  develop  any¬ 
way. 

We  conduct  our  talent  search  each 
year  through  an  all-school  vocal  audi¬ 
tion.  It  is  work,  but  not  so  much  as 
one  might  think,  and  the  results  are 
more  than  worth  the  effort. 

In  the  grades,  we  select  a  list  of  ap¬ 
propriate  songs  from  those  sung  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  From  this  list  each  child 
chooses  the  one  he  prefers  to  sing. 
Yes,  I  said  “each  child”.  We  take  for 
granted  that  singing  alone  is  the 
normal  thing  to  do,  and  the  children 
very  soon  reflect  that  attitude.  Most 
children  enjoy  singing  by  themselves, 
and  when  they  have  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it  will  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
have  class  sessions  of  solos.  I  have 
even  known  this  to  happen  among 
junior  high  school  boys. 

We  prepare  for  solo  work  in  this 


fashion.  The  entire  class  sings  <i| 
particular  song  on  the  first  day.  The* 
next  time  all  those  who  have  selectee 
that  song  as  their  choice  go  to  the 
front  of  the  room  and  face  the  clasel 
as  all  sing.  On  the  following  day  wei 
ask  the  group  to  sing  it  as  they  stanc 
before  the  class.  Should  a  child  have' 
a  song  no  one  else  has  chosen,  he  ha  i 
the  privilege  of  asking  one  or  twev 
others  to  come  up  and  sing  with  hiin|| 
By  this  time  some  of  the  children^ 
are  eager  to  try  singing  alone,  so  thf 
volunteers  are  given  their  opportu; 
nity. 

Sometimes  the  timid  child  needs  a| 
little  urging,  but  if  the  teacher  is^ 
sympathetic  the  entire  class  catches^., 
her  spirit  and  joins  its  encouragement! 
to  hers.  I  have  seen  a  class  applaud  i 
a  timid  child  who  finally  mustered 
courage  to  sing  alone,  and  often  some! 
one  will  offer  the  comment,  “Why,  she| 
has  a  good  voice.”  If  the  singer  is^ 
new  in  the  school,  I  may  ask  if  it  isR 
his  first  solo,  especially  if  he  ha?" 
shown  reluctance.  When  he  says  yes.; 
a  few  words  of  praise  for  his  first  at  ' 
tempt  will  send  him  to  his  seat  with 
pride,  and  he  goes  home  to  tell  the 
family  how  he  sang  “all  by  myself!" - 

In  the  upper  grades  occasional  stu  g 
dents  cannot  carry  a  tune.  It  is  wellp 
to  make  provision  for  these.  I  an  L 
nounce  that  if  any  one  feels  he  cannot  K 
sing  he  may  come  to  me  at  some  other  | 
time  and  I  will  try  him  out.  Exces  t 
slve  timidity  may  be  the  difficulty,  inE 
which  case  a  little  extra  encourages 
ment  is  all  that  is  needed.  If  the  child' 
really  cannot  sing,  possibly  a  boj 
with  changing  voice,  he  is  permitted  ^ 
to  recite  the  words  of  the  song  before  i 
the  class.  This  takes  care  of  the  child  '• 
who  insists  he  cannot  sing  simply  be 
cause  he  is  too  lazy  to  memorize  the^ 
song. 

As  each  one  does  his  solo,  he  i?, 
asked  if  he  is  going  on  into  the  audi 
tions.  If  a  good  singer  says  no,  class 
pressure  often  causes  him  to  change 
his  mind.  I  find  that  from  half  to 
three-fourths  of  a  class  will  want  to 
enter  the  auditions.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  stage  preliminary  auditions, 
usually  with  high  school  vocal  stu¬ 
dents  as  judge,  to  bring  the  number 
competing  within  the  limits  of  a  day's 
judging.  In  the  high  school  division, 
songs  must  be  selected  from  the  list 
acceptable  for  district  and  state  audi- 
(Please  turn  to  page  22) 
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Big  Plans  for  Next 
Month's  Choral  Section 


ADVANCE  ANNOUNCEMENT! 

{Previetvpd  at  Netv  York  State  Music  Camp) 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  OPERETTA 

"THE  PRINCESS  OF  VIRGINIA" 

(A  Mumtal  Story  of  Focahonlas) 

(fulMonglh) 

Hitterical— Aultiontic 
BooJt,  Lyrkt  A  Music  by 

FRANCIS  DRAKE  BALLARD 

(A.  S.  C.  A.  P.) 

(Co-writ*r  with  Frtd  Waring  of  SO  official  Amarican  School  and  Collagt  lonqt;  writar  of 
Univartity  of  Panntylvania  Maili  and  Wig  Shows) 

VOCAL  ARRANGEhfENTS  BY  TOh4  SCOH 
(arrangar  Frad  Waring  Glaa  Club) 
and 

FREDERIC  FAY  SWIFT 

(arrangar  of  200  standard  school  choral  works) 

Publithod  by 

PAT  BALLARD  MUSIC  CORPORATION 

SUITE  419,  1619  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  19,  N.  Y. 

AVAILABLE  TO  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS  Prra  ropin  of  libretto.  If  desired,  the  publisher  will  fumish 
an  France  piano  and  vocal  score,  with  all  harmony  parts  oued  In.  dance  directions,  etc,,  tor  committee 
consideration,  on  a  loan  basis.  Cost  of  12  librettos  and  20  complete  vocal  scores  $40.  which  Includes 
richts  to  2  conaecutive  performances. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  fn  tkfd  magatine 
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Dr.  Goldman  Has  Conducted 
A  Lot  of  Fine  Concerts 

.Veto  York,  New  York — The  Ouggenheini 
Memorial  Band  Concerts,  famous  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park,  ended  their  32nd  year  in  Au¬ 
gust.  The  last  concert  of  the  season  was 
the  1846th  of  the  series.  The  band  has 
been  consistently  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Edwin  FYanko  Goldman. 

The  gift  of  these  concerts  by  The  Daniel 
and  Florence  Guggenheim  Foundation,  is 
the  largest  that  has  ever  been  made  in 
the  cause  of  free  music,  and  has  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  millions  of  people  over 
the  years. 

After  25  Years  Dr.  Cline 

Leaves  Colorado  State 

Greeley,  Colorado — An  inspiring  gesture 
of  recognition  by  the  Faculty  of  Colorado 
State  College  of  Education  in  the  form  of 
a  summer  band  concert  was  dedicated  to 
Dr.  James  DeForest  Cline,  who  retired 
from  active  teaching  at  the  close  of  the 
summer  session.  Dr.  Cline  came  to  Colo¬ 
rado  State  in  1923.  In  addition  to  his  fine 
work  as  a  teacher  he  is  an  eminent  com- 
|)oser  of  Instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
For  the  band  he  has  under  his  signature 
21  published  marches,  a  Concert  Waltz, 
and  a  Paso  Doble.  In  the  vocal  field  he 
has  3  published  songs,  4  choru.ses,  a  Bal¬ 
lad  for  Band  and  Chorus,  an  Oratorio  and 
an  Operetta  in  manuscript. 

The  recognition  concert  was  under  the 
direction  of  Ralph  U.  King. 


Grand  New  Facilities  at 
TCU  Will  Glorify  Music 


Fort  Worth,  Texas — The  new  million 
and  a  half  dollar  Fine  Arts  Building  and 
Auditorium  on  T.C.U.  campus  will  con¬ 
tain  54  pianos,  and  a  Moeller  concert  pipe 
organ  which  will  rank  among  the  few 
major  concert  Instruments  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Auditorium  Orchestra  pit  will 
accommodate  a  full  75  piece  symphony. 

The  building  and  its  facilities  will  per¬ 
mit  larger  enrollment  at  T.C.U.’s  various 
summer  clinics  for  high  school  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  space  is  adequate  to  hold  all 
.'sessions  in  air-conditioned  comfort. 

The  University  Symphonic  Band  (and 
its  "subsidiaries,’’  the  marching  band  and 
the  stage  band)  has  its  own  practice  room 
just  below  the  auditorium.  It  is  equipped 
with  built-in  risers,  and  it  is  acoustically 
constructed  to  enable  the  director  to  hear 
the  individual  instruments  as  well  as  the 
blended  ensemble. 


Bainum  beats  Bainum 

At  the  All-Star  Game  (alleged)  we 
mean, — that  annual  event  when  100 
thousand  band  tans  come  to  see  the 
greatest  Band  Show  on  earth.  Well 
this  year  Bainum  outdid  himself  so 
completely  that  —  we're  saving  the 
complete  story,  with  wonderful  pic¬ 
tures,  for  our  colossal  October  issue. 


Arizona  Univ.  to  Grant 
Scholarships  to  Worthy 

School  Musicians 

Tucson,  Arizona — The  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona  Band  is  offering  scholarships  to  out¬ 
standing  High  School  musicians.  To  ap¬ 
preciate  the  significance  of  this  offer  one 
must  first  realize  that  the  Concert  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Samuel  S.  Fain  is 
one  of  our  very  finest  musical  organiza¬ 
tions,  membership  in  which  is  itself  an 
honor. 

Scholarships  vary  in  amount  depending 
upon  the  conditions  of  application,  such  as 
playing  ability,  financial  need,  and  the 
band  need  for  the  instrument  played. 
Scholarships  are  given  to  students  regis¬ 
tering  in  the  School  of  Music,  but  there 
are  also  scholarships  available  for  instru¬ 
mentalists  who  would  like  to  pursue  other 
fields  of  study,  such  as  commerce,  law, 
engineering,  agriculture,  music  education, 
mining,  etc. 

If  you  have  reasonable  hopes  of  (lualify- 
ing  write  directly  to  Mr.  Fain  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Fine  Arts. 

Utah  Festival  Gives  New 
Opera  First  Performance 

Too  late  for  publication  in  our  June  is-  j 
sue  came  the  announcement  of  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Summer  Music  Festival 
at  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo, 
Utah,  where  Dr.  John  H.  Halliday  heads 
the  Music  Department. 

A  feature  of  this  event  which  was  in 
se.ssion  from  June  15  to  August  8  was  the 
production  of  Menottl's  Opera,  "The  Me¬ 
dium”  by  the  Opera  Workshop.  This  was 
the  first  production  of  this  contemporary 
work  in  the  State  of  I’tah.  ■ 


So.  Dakota  H.  S.  Bandmaster 
Plans  International  Band 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota — Visualizing 
the  organization  of  Canadian-American 
Schoolgirls’  Band,  Arthur  R.  Thompson, 
director  of  the  Sioux  Falls  High  School 
Band,  has  reduced  his  plan  to  convincing 
logic  and  a  most  tempting  application 
blank.  The  idea  is  too  big  for  complete 
description  in  these  lines,  but  the  story  is 
readily  available  by  addressing  Mr. 
Thompson  at  Box  No.  824  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Canada  is  conspicuously  awake  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  High  School  band.  To 
illustrate  this  awareness  Mr.  Thompson 
relates  the  following  incident  which  took 
place  in  Brandon,  Manitoba. 

“Our  Sioux  Falls  High  School  Band 
played  a  concert  there  during  the  latter 
part  of  June,  1947,  while  on  our  Interna¬ 
tional  Concert  Tour.  It  had  rained  sin<'e 
dawn  that  morning  and  from  six  o’clock 
on  until  midnight  the  rain  storm  was  of 
cloudburst  proportions.  When  the  band 
was  on  its  way  to  the  Auditorium  water 
was  running  over  the  sidewalks  and  base¬ 
ments  were  flooded.  Yet  about  five  thoii- 
I  sand  music  hungry  folks  were  present  at 
I  our  concert.” 

Return  of  Revelli 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — ^M’illiam  Revelli  re¬ 
turns  to  the  band  rehearsal  room  here  re¬ 
freshed  from  his  weeks  of  mountain  air 
at  Gunnison,  Colo.  At  the  Western  Music 
Camp  more  than  500  high  school  students 
and  175  conductors  came  for  his  instruc¬ 
tion.  Besides  3  bands,  an  orchestra,  choir, 
there  were  special  music  education  classes. 

While  in  Colorado,  Mr.  Revelli  had  an 
opportunity  to  conduct  the  National  Inter- 
('olleglate  Band  at  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Red  Rock,  Denver. 


Early  to  Rehearsal.  Early  to  Bed.  Always  Early. 


Folks  in  Early,  Iowa  are  thrilled  to  watch  the  development  of  the  music  program  in 
the  Consolidated  School  where  young  William  Townsend  is  doing  a  fine  job.  Now  in 
his  second  year  there,  he  brought  a  Division  2  rating  for  this  band  from  the  pre-state 
contest,  and  similar  ratings  for  his  boys  and  girls  glee  club  and  mixed  chorus.  Town¬ 
send  got  his  B.A.  from  Colorado  State  College  of  Education  in  '48.  Teaches  all  music 
from  4th  Grade  through  High,  hobbies  in  model  railroading  and  is — single. 
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PLANS  SET  FOR  BIG  MID-WEST  CLINIC 


By  Lee  W.  Petersen 

Co-Ordinator 

Chicago,  III. — The  Second  Annual  Xa-  | 
tional  Midwest  Band  Clinic,  held  last  year 
for  three  days  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  sent  ! 
more  than  1800  band  directors  and  guests  1 
home  with  a  renewed  conviction  that 
"Music  Is  King.”  They  found  the  clinic 
truly  practical  In  learning  scores  of  new 
methods  and  listening  to  hundreds  of  band 
numbers  that  were  "just  what  they 
wanted”  for  their  bands.  With  those  1800 
hand  directors  and  friends  the  Mid -West 
Rand  Clinic  has  become  a  "must.”  For 
three  solid  days  they  received  Information 
and  inspiration  that  made  the  rest  of  their 
year  a  genuine  pleasure. 

This  year  the  Mid-West  will  spon.sor 
the  same  type  of  National  Clinic,  striving 
to  make  every  one  of  the  20  different  ses¬ 
sions  more  efficient  and  practical.  The 
entire  clinic  will  be  held  at  the  world- 
famous  Morrison  Hotel.  Four  of  the  Na¬ 
tion's  most  outstanding  bands  will  play 
the  very  finest  and  latest  band  literature 
of  every  grade  of  difficulty  selected  from 
all  the  various  publishers.  All  music  will 
be  micro-filmed  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Nutt  and  the 
conductor’s  score  will  be  shown  on  a  large 
screen  as  the  different  bands  present  the 
music.  This  year’s  three-day  clinic  will  be 
held  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  De- 
i-ember  15,  16,  and  17,  and  will  include  the 
following  features : 

Thursday  Night,  Decembar  15 

8  :it0  Concert  and  Clinic  by  the  Nation¬ 
ally  known  Joliet  Championship 
High  School  Band,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Bruce  Houseknecht,  pre¬ 
senting  the  very  latest  and  best 
band  music  published.  This  band 
will  also  Include  several  marches 
and  concert  marches  and  novelties 
along  with  the  usual  inspirational 
Concert  and  Contest  Music. 

!':30  Marching  Band  Clinic.  During  this 
hour-and-a-half  clinic,  well  known 
High  School  Band  Directors  will 
present  their  marching  films  and 
share  their  marching  band  i>ageant- 
ry  secrets  with  the  other  directors. 
This  is  definitely  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  popular  of  all  the  clin¬ 
ics  and  certainly  a  "must”  for  every 
director  who  has  a  Marching  Band. 


Friday,  December  16 

9  ;00  A-M.  Terrace  Casino  —  Clarinet 
Clinic  —  Roosevelt  Room  —  Baton 
Twirling  Clinic. 

10:30  A.M.  Terrace  Casino— Cornet  and 
Trumpet  Clinic — Roosevelt  Room — 
Oboe  and  Bassoon  Clinic. 

1  :30  P.M.  Terrace  Casino  —  Percussio 
Clinic  —  Roosevelt  Room  —  Flute 
Clinic. 

3 :00  P.M.  Terrace  Casino — Reed  Kn- 
sembles — Roosevelt  Room  —  Brass 
Ensembles. 

The  Reed  and  Brass  Ensembles  will  play 
many  of  the  most  popular  materials  from 
the  1949-’50  Contest  List. 

Friday  Evening,  Decembar  16 

7  :30  Concert  and  Clinic  by  the  nationally 
famous  Hobart,  Indiana,  High 
School  Band  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Richard  Worthington,  present¬ 
ing  both  practical  and  inspirational 
Concert  and  Contest  Music. 

9  :00  A  Mixed  Chorus  of  90  voices  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Stea  Halvarson 
will  present  a  half  hour  of  fine  chor¬ 
al  music  that  could  be  used  effec¬ 
tively  in  any  High  School  Singing 
Band. 

9:30  French  horn  clinic  with  Mr.  Max 
Pottag  and  his  renowned  French 
horn  ensemble.  (This  was  the  “talk” 
of  the  last  clinic.  Don’t  miss  It.) 

Saturday,  Decembar  17 

9  :00-12  :00  The  Championship  CYO  Band 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Tom  Fab- 
ish,  which  was  such  a  hit  at  last 
year’s  Mid-West  National  Clinic, 
will  again  present  the  choicest  band 
materials  In  a  manner  that  will  win 
your  solid  approval.  They  will  also 
feature  a  cor|)s  of  synchronised  ba¬ 
ton  twirlers  while  they  present  sev¬ 
eral  excellent  street  and  gridiron 
marches  that  are  not  too  difficult 
for  any  band. 

Saturday,  P.  M.  Grand  Finale 

The  well-known  VanderCook  Concert 

Band  of  90  members  will  present  the 

Irand  Finale  of  the  three-day  session. 

Their  program  will  be  as  follows : 

1:30-2:30  Clinic  Concert  by  the  Vander¬ 
Cook  Band  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Richard  Brittain  and  Mr.  H.  E. 
Nutt.  This  session  will  include  the 


very  latest  and  choicest  materials 
as  well  as  novelties  and  favorite 
marches. 

2:30-4.00  An  “all  request”  clinic,  under 
the  direction  of  several  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  leading  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  band  directors,  will  present 
brand  new  Concert  and  Contest  se¬ 
lections  of  all  classes  and  publishers. 

4  :00-4  :30  Baton  Twirling  Demonstration 
by  National  Baton  Twirling  Cham¬ 
pions  as  the  VanderCook  Band  pre¬ 
sents  several  recently  published 
truly  great  marches. 

The  Mid-West  National  Band  Clinic  is 
free  to  all  directors  and  their  friends. 
Plan  now  on  attending  the  nation’s  great¬ 
est  band  clinic.  Bring  your  wife  and  let 
her  do  the  Christmas  shopping  and  enjoy 
the  “holiday  spirit”  of  Chicago.  Don’t  miss 
the  opening  session  at  8  o'clock  Thursday 
evening.  You  will  want  to  hear  the  Joliet 
Championship  High  School  Band.  The 
•Marching  Band  Clinic,  conducted  by  high¬ 
ly  successful  High  School  men,  promises 
to  be  the  most  valuable  and  practical  of 
all  the  clinics  to  directors  who  have  march¬ 
ing  bands. 

The  entire  Mid-West  National  Band 
(^inic  will  be  held  in  the  world-famous 
Morrison  Hotel.  Make  your  reservation 
now.  Write  to :  Morrison  Hotel,  Clark  and 
Madison  Streets,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Atten¬ 
tion  Miss  Dolores  Klysak.  Be  positive  to 
mention  that  you  will  attend  the  Mid- 
West  Band  Clinic,  as  reservations  at  this 
time  of  the  year  are  impossible  for  the 
ordinary  transient  to  obtain.  We  have 
been  guaranteed  that  all  persons  addres.s- 
ing  their  letter  as  indicated  above  and 
mentioning  the  fact  that  they  will  attend 
the  Mid-West  Band  Clinic  will  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  rooms.  Set  that  date  in 
red  on  your  calendar  now.  "December  15, 
16,  and  17.”  Don’t  miss  a  single  session. 
For  any  other  information,  write  to  Lee 
W.  Petersen,  Mid-West  Clinic  Chairman. 
1655  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


Otto  J.  Gombosi,  distinguished  Hun¬ 
garian  musicologist  and  authority  on 
Renaissance  music,  will  join  the  faculty 
•f  the  University  of  Chicago  this  fall  as 
tn  associate  professor  of  music. 
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Active  members,  end  representatives  of  associate  members,  of  the  ABA  form  this  group  of  persons  attending  the  ceremony  In  which  a 
plaque  was  presented  to  Henry  Hllmore.  The  men  pictured  are,  from  left  to  right:  Herman  Ritter,  vice-president  of  the  Fillmore  Music 
Co.,  Cincinnati;  Otto  Kraushaar,  Lake  Wales,  president  of  the  Fla.  Music  Educators  Association;  William  T.  Verran,  band  director,  Cairo, 
Ga.;  L.  Bruce  Jones,  band  director  Louisiana  State  U.;  John  J.  Heney,  bandmaster  at  DeLand,  and  secretary  Fla.  BA;  Paul  Yoder,  com¬ 
poser,  Chicago;  W.  D.  Ravelll,  band  director  U.  of  Michigan;  Fred  McCall,  band  director  U.  of  Miami;  Carleton  L.  Stewart,  band 
director  Mason  City,  la.;  Mr.  Rllmore;  Glenn  Cllffe  Balnum,  band  director  Northwestern  U.  and  secretary  of  the  ABA;  Col.  Harold 
Bachman,  band  director  U.  of  Rorlda  and  vice-president  of  the  ABA;  P.  J.  Gustat,  band  director  Sebring,  Fla.;  and  Al  G.  Wright,  band 
director  Miami  Senior  High  School;  and  Frank  L.  Read,  Central  Division  sales  manager  for  Conn  Band  instruments. 
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and  over  the  air  waves  is  countless.  As  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of  Florida  Band,  I 
have  had  first  hand  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  tremendous  infiuence  of  his  dy¬ 
namic  personality  on  the  young  musicians 
of  this  state.  To  the  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  who  come  to  our  university  band  the 
name  Fillmore  is  associated  with  the 


Ray  Hall,  etc.  These  are  pen  names  un¬ 
der  which  he  puts  out  a  varied  group  of 
compositions.  Under  his  own  name  he 
writes  trombone  solos  and  marches.  Band- 
men  say  that  if  anybody  deserves  to  suc¬ 
ceed  John  Phillip  Sousa  as  March  King, 
he  is  Henry  Fillmore. 

"He  has  been  made  an  honorary  citizen 
of  Texas  for  his  ‘outstanding  contribution 
to  band  music.' 

"Florida  has  taken  him  unto  itself  as  a 
favorite  son  who  is  constantly  hopping 
from  town  to  town  as  guest  conductor  of 
school  bands.” 

One  of  Mr.  Bailey’s  most  significant  re¬ 
marks  was  that  he  considered  music  "one 
of  the  most  imr)ortant  .subjects  in  the 
schools  of  Florida.”  He  thanked  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more,  in  behalf  of  all  Florida  music  edu¬ 
cators,  for  the  "help,  encouragement  and 


Presentation  of  an  engraved  plaque  to 
Henry  Fillmore,  eminent  band  director 
and  composer  of  band  music,  was  a  fea¬ 
tured  event  on  the  last  evening  program 
of  the  annual  Florida  State  School  Band 
Contest  in  May.  The  ceremony  took  place 
in  ‘Gator  Bowl  at  Jacksonville.  The  plaque, 
designed  and  produced  by  C.  G.  Conn  litd., 
band  Instrument  manufacturers,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Fillmore  by  the  American 
Bandmasters  Association  and  the  Florida 
Bandmasters  Association  in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  contribution  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  band  music  and,  more  spe¬ 
cifically,  to  the  cause  of  school  band  music 
in  the  state  of  Florida. 

Taking  part  in  the  presentation  cere¬ 
mony  were  Harold  Colee,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce ;  Thomas  D.  Hailey,  state  su¬ 
perintendent  of  public  instruction ;  Col. 
Harold  Bachman,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Bandmasters  Association ;  and 
Harry  McComb,  president  of  the  Florida 
Bandmasters  Association.  The  plaque,  of 
engraved  gold  plate  mounted  on  walnut, 
has  the  following  inscription : 

TO  HENRY  FILLMORE 

In  appreciation  of  hia  great  contribution 
to  the  advancement  of  Florida  School 
Banda  and  in  recognition  of  hia  National 
prominence  aa  a  Band  Conductor  and  hia 
international  prominence  aa  a  compoaer 
of  band  muaic,  thia  plaque  ia  preaented  on 
behalf  of  hia  many  frienda  and  co~voorlcera 
in  the  Florida  Bandmaatera  Aaaociation, 
the  American  Bandmaatera  Aaaociation. 


Harold  Bachman  and  Henry  Fillmore 
have  been  life-long  friends.  There  is 
deep  feeling  in  this  handshake  of  con¬ 
gratulations  and  thanks. 


highest  standards  of  musical  performance 
and  the  highest  standards  of  personal  con¬ 
duct.  He  has  found  great  joy  in  music 
and  has  the  faculty  of  imparting  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  joy  in  it  to  others,  in  a  way 
that  is  nothing  short  of  contagious.” 

Speaking  extemporaneously  on  behalf  of 
the  Florida  Bandmasters  Association,  Mr. 
McComb  added  the  thanks  and  congratula¬ 
tions  of  that  group  to  the  honors  paid  Mr. 
Fillmore,  remarking  that  there  was  no 
person  more  deserving  of  such  an  honor 
than  Mr.  Fillmore. 

Mr.  Fillmore  directed  the  mas.sed  bands 
in  playing  ‘"rhe  Star  Spangled  Banner." 


Map  IS,  1949 

After  Mr.  Colee  had  extended  congratu¬ 
lations  to  Mr.  Fillmore  from  the  State  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Bailey,  as  chief  state  school 
officer,  paid  tribute  to  him  as  "an  individ¬ 
ual  whose  infiuence  has  meant  so  much 
to  the  youth  of  this  nation.”  In  reviewing 
Mr.  Fillmore’s  life,  Mr.  Bailey  said, 

"As  a  composer,  Mr.  Fillmore  ranks 
with  the  best.  Incidentally  many  people 
do  not  know  that  Mr.  Fillmore  is  also 
Harold  Bennett,  Al  Hayes,  Harry  Hartley, 
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-that’s  What  Our 
Readers  Tell  Us 


case  should  the  music  department  recog¬ 
nize  twirling  as  a  musical  subject ;  or  give 
any  credit  to  a  twlrler.  (I  never  do.) — 
JVAS  P.  HILLER,  Mountain  View, 
Alaska. 


I  would  like  to  have  the  following  sub-  I 
jects  discussed  in  your  magazine ; 

Standardized  Ranks  in  Musical 
Organizations: 

The  use  of  a  ranking  system,  especially 
in  Band,  saves  the  teacher  many  head¬ 
aches.  It  takes  care  of  di.scipline,  moti¬ 
vation,  neatness,  behavior  in  public,  and 
many  other  problems.  But  there  should 
be  an  approximate  uniformity  in  the  re¬ 
quirements,  all  over  the  country.  For  ex¬ 
ample :  a  sergeant  (boy  or  girl)  in  Santa 
Pe  should  be  about  the  same  in  ability, 
experience  and  personality  as  a  sergeant 
in  another  school  band  in  V'ermont.  How's 
about  getting  together  on  a  set  of  sug¬ 
gested  requirements  for  all  the  ranks  from 
Recruit  to  Master  Sergeant?  (Or,  if  there 
is  objection  to  using  military  names,  let’s 
say  Musician  6th  Class  to  Bandleader.) 

Are  Befon  TwIrUrs  Mui!c!ant7 

Most  of  the  directors  that  I  have  been 
able  to  Interview  feel  that  baton  twirling 
is  not  musicianship,  and  .should  never  l)e 
considered  as  a  i>art  of  the  Music  De¬ 
partment. 

It  is  in  the  same  <-ategory  with  calis- 


Will  some  qualifled  person  among  our 
readers  provide  an  answer  to  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler’s  inquiry  about  standardized  ranks. 

"Are  baton  twirlers  musicians?”  Defi¬ 
nitely  not.  Even  the  suggestion  is  asinine. 
If  we  are  to  become  purists,  though,  we 
might  as  well  start  at  the  beginning  and 
attack  the  phrase  "music  educator"  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  school  bandmaster  or  instru¬ 
mental  Instructor.  Only  the  human  mind 
can  be  educated.  A  pupil  may  be  educated 
as  to  the  placement  of  notes  on  the  staff, 
time  values,  music  history  and  literature. 
But  the  moment  the  dexterity  of  the  hands 
or  the  lips  is  required  to  operate  a  me¬ 
chanical  device  then  you  cease  to  educate 
and  begin  to  train.  From  that  moment 
you  are  developing  a  skill,  a  skill  that  is 
acquired  by  constant  practice,  and  this  is 
exactly  the  .same  procedure  that  is  used 
in  learning  to  twirl  a  baton. 

Those  who  develop  supreme  skill  in 
playing  a  cornet  or  a  violin  are  called 
artists  and  they  are.  But  the  art  is  not 
in  the  physical  dexterity  of  manipulating 
the  instrument  upon  which  they  play.  The 
art  is  in  their  mental  or  spiritual  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  the  music  they  feel  and  It  is 


thenics,  gymnastics,  stage  dancing,  aero-  j  jhf.  highly  develo|>ed  sensitiveness  or  emo¬ 


tion  they  try  to  convey  to  you  by  the  skill¬ 
ful  manipulation  of  the  device  you  think 
is  making  the  music. 


Globe  Trotter 

Lansing,  Michigan — Hal  Bergan.  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music,  is  back  in  I.<ansing  after  a 
busy  summer.  He  taught  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky  clinic  and  on  August  28- 
31  conducted  the  Texas  All-State  band  at 
.San  Antonio.  I.Ast  spring  he  conducted  the 
Southern  Alabama  festival  and  has  trav¬ 
elled  14,000  miles  this  past  year  working 
in  festivals  and  clinics. 


batics,  athletics.  There  Is  nothing  musical 
about  it.  In  fact,  it  seriously  detracts 
from  the  musical  effect  by  drawing  at¬ 
tention  away  from  the  music. 

Since  a  twirled  baton  moves  in  curves 
or  circles  (which  have  no  beginning  or 
end),  it  is  imitosslble  to  correlate  the 
rhythm  of  the  baton  with  that  of  the 
music.  Nobody  tries.  There  is  no  sug¬ 
gestion,  in  any  of  the  instruction  books  or 
magazine  articles,  that  the  twirler  make 
so  many  circles  tier  measure  of  the  music, 
etc. 

Therefore,  we  (yes,  ME  too)  feel  that 
Baton  Twirling  ought  to  be  classed  as 
Physical  Education,  and  given  credit  in 
that  department  of  the  school.  The  music 
teacher  should  be  co-operative  and 
friendly,  so  long  as  part  of  the  public 
wants  "clowning"  with  music;  but  in  no 

Just  Praise  for  Dale 
Caris  Echoes  to  School 
Bandmasters  Everywhere 

Dale  Caris,  frequent  contributor  to  the 
feature  pages  of  this  magazine,  came  in 
for  a  beautiful  piece  of  publicity  in  the 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  Journal,  with  pictures 
and  a  fine  article  by  Park  Kispalje  occupy¬ 
ing  most  of  the  page.  i  - 

Mr.  Caris  is  director  of  the  East  High  |  Cleveland,  Miss. — After  a  long  successful 
School  Band  of  Morningside,  a  place  where  j  stay  at  Northwestern  State  College,  Tahle- 


Gerkowski  to  Flint 


Flint,  .Michigan — A  new  Director  of  Mu¬ 
sic  in  the  public  .schools  comes  to  Flint 
this  fall.  He  is  Kaymond  (lerkowski  who 
■  has  been  doing  suck  a  remarkable  Job  at 
the  Cleveland  Heights  High  School  in  Ohio. 
Mr.  (lerkowski  is  a  fine  director  and  has 
maintained  fine  organizations  both  in  band 
;  and  »<rchestra.  He  will  take  over  the  exec- 
I  utive  organization  of  the  Flint  Community 
!  Music  Series. 


Jones  to  Delta  State 


morning  begins  at  7  :45  for  the  band  mu¬ 
sicians  who  assemble  at  that  moment  for 
rehearsals.  The  columnist  evidently  made 
the  discovery  on  his  own  Initiative  that 
this  school  bandmaster  is  Just  about  the 
mo.st  popular  individual  with  everyone 
in  town  from  the  grade  school  kids  who 
look  forward  to  playing  in  his  band  to  the 
senior  parents  who  wish  they  had  had  a 
chance. 

The  important  point  here  is  that  recog¬ 
nition  of  Dale  Caris  by  the  press  is  in  ef¬ 
fect  a  belated  recognition  and  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  fine  work  school  bandmasters 
gent  rally  are  doing  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  high  respect  they  individually 
enjoy  in  their  communities. 


quah,  Oklahoma.  John  Paul  Jones  Joins 
the  faculty  of  Delta  State  College  this  fall, 
and  brings  with  him  a  record  of  achieve¬ 
ment  In  the  past  which  cannot  fail  to  bring 
glory  to  his  efforts  here. 

This  territory  is  definitely  ready  for  Just 
the  kind  of  organization  and  promotion 
work  in  music  that  Mr.  Jones  is  best  suited 
to  release.  A  new  music  building  with 
radio  station  facilities  is  a  definite  need  on 
the  Delta  campus  and  there  is  no  better 
time  than  now  to  bring  this  long  felt  want 
into  realization. 


I  Hear  Music 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forrest  L  MeAllisier 


It  was  an  Interesting  summer  indeed. 
Had  a  chance  to  visit  many  music  schools 
and  campe. 

Roy  Underwood,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Music  at  Michigan  State,  had  a  wonderful 
all-state  band  this  year.  I  particularly 
liked  their  performance  of  Joe  Skomickas’ 
arrangement  of  Overture  Militaire.  Claude 
Smith  of  Elvansville,  Indiana,  National 
Chairman  of  the  School-Comnrmntty  Music 
Relations  and  Activities  Committee  of 
MEINC,  taught  a  very  comprehensive  course 
on  community  music.  He  is  a  national  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject. 

The  National  Music  Camp  band  at  In- 
terlochen  was  outstanding  this  summer. 

I  had  a  chance  to  guest  conduct  a  number 
during  a  Sunday  afternoon  concert  and 
to  talk  before  eight  hundred  music  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  faculty  of  the  camp.  They 
are  ail  eager  to  Join  the  movement  of 
bringing  more  active  music  to  more  Amer¬ 
icans. 

T.  P.  Giddings,  the  “grand-daddy”  of  all 
music  educators  in  America,  said  in  an 
interview  at  Interlochen,  "It  took  me  ail 
these  years  to  realise  the  potential  of  the 
ukulele  as  an  Instrument  for  teaching  mu¬ 
sic  to  children  In  the  elementary  grades." 
May  we  ail  be  as  chipper  and  witty  at  65 
as  he  is  at  80. 

Among  the  several  hundred  school  band, 
orchestra,  and  choral  directors  that  I 
talked  to  this  summer,  ail  agreed  there  is 
a  wonderful  new  attitude  growing  toward 
music  in  America  today.  They  further 
agree  that  music  is  really  a  means  to  an 
end — the  end  being  a  richer  and  fuller 
life  through  active  participation  In  music. 

At  the  Vandercook  School  of  Music  in 
Chicago,  I  found  that  the  band  directors 
in  greater  numbers  than  ever  before  are 
planning  to  start  string  classes  in  their 
elementary  grades.  They  are  truly  plan¬ 
ning  to  develop  a  total  school  music  pro¬ 
gram. 

At  New  York  Universlt.v,  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  were  eager  to  learn  the  techniques 
of  developing  community  music  councils 
in  their  towns.  They  are  realizing  a-s  are 
many  others  that  the  American  people 
usually  get  what  they  want,  and  there¬ 
fore,  we  must  acquaint  the  public  with  the 
benefits  that  music  brings  to  children  and 
adults. 

Thoughts  While  Shaving 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many 
school  bands  are  entering  the  national 
American  Legion,  state  affairs,  and 
amusement  park  contests.  It  sorta  makes 
you  wonder  if  they  wouldn’t  rather  win  a 
second-place  rather  than  a  first  division. 
I  wonder  if  its  an  indication  that  the  old 
first,  second,  and  third  place  contests  are 
returning. 

My  fish  wasn’t  too  big,  but  it  gave  me 
quite  a  thrill.  It  was  a  five  and  one-half 
pound  wall-eye  caught  July  8th  at  Loon 
I^ake,  Wisconsin.  Any  School  Musician 
reader  beat  me? 


They  Hung  These  on  James  C.  Harper 


As  a  guide  to  local  organizations  inter¬ 
ested  in  fostering  music,  the  American 
Music  Conference,  Chicago,  has  prepared 
a  sound  slide  Aim  in  full  color  called  "Mov¬ 
ing  Ahead  with  Music".  The  Aim  is  avail¬ 
able  on  a  free  loan  basis  to  all  local 
groups,  such  as  parent-teacher  organiza¬ 
tions,  service  clubs,  women’s  clubs,  vet¬ 
erans'  organizations  and  others. 

A  companion  to  AMC’s  widely  used 
manual,  also  called  "Moving  Ahead  with 
Music",  the  slide  Aim  outlines  the  basic 
importance  of  music  in  everyone’s  life, 
how  many  communities  are  broadening  the 
beneAts  of  music,  and  what  local  groups 
can  do  to  bring  about  a  great  expansion 
in  musical  opportunity. 

The  American  Music  Conference  is  a 
public  service  organization  devoted  to 
bringing  music’s  beneAts  to  all  American’s. 
In  addition  to  its  own  educational  and 
Aeld  work,  it  has  been  working  closely 
with  groups  of  educators,  parent-teacher 
organizations,  farm  groups,  service  clubs, 
women’s  clubs  and  other  civic  bodies.  The 
"Moving  Ahead  with  Music”  manual  and 
slide  Aim  are  intended  to  instrument  the 
work  of  such  groups  in  their  own  commu¬ 
nities  by  providing  the  experience  and 
skills  of  specialists. 

The  Aim  and  accompanying  recording 
will  operate  with  any  standard  3u-mm. 
sound  slide  projector.  These  are  avail¬ 
able  in  most  communities  from  "Ford, 
Chevrolet,  Buick,  Kalser-Frazer  and  other 
auto  dealers;  the  Coca-Cola,  7-Up  and 
other  bottling  companies ;  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  Arms  such  as  department  stores. 

Accompanying  the  Aim  will  be  leaAets 
which  summarize  its  contents,  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  audience  after  the  showing ; 
a  "Meeting  Leader’s  Guide" ;  and,  for 
those  organizations  which  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  it,  the  manual,  "Moving  Ahead  with 
Music”,  and  related  working  materials. 

The  Aim  may  be  ordered  by  writing  to 
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Af  the  Commencement  concert  by  the  high  school  band  in  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  a 
surprise  was  provided  by  the  Lee  Powell  Post  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  in 
Lenoir  when  at  intermission  of  the  band  program  the  officers  of  the  Post  together  with 
veteran  Lieutenant  Colonel  "Soup”  Porter — former  principal  of  Lenoir  High  School 
came  to  the  microphone  and  called  Captain  James  C.  Harper,  Lenoir's  Band  Director 
and  Danny  Strickland,  student  President  of  the  Lenoir  Band  front  and  center.  A 
citation  was  made  to  the  band  and  the  certificate  for  it  presented  to  Danny.  To 
Captain  Harper  went  the  official  medal  for  Citizenship  as  a  recognition  by  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  citation  went  on  to 
name  the  many  services  which  the  Lenoir  band  has  rendered  to  the  community  and 
to  the  War  Veterans  in  and  near  Lenoir  and  Captain  Harper's  contribution  to  the 
youth  of  the  community. 
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the  American  Music  Conference,  332  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  4,  Illinois,  and 
specifying  available  showing  dates,  the 


number  of  persons  likely  to  .see  it  and  the 
name  of  the  organization  making  the  re¬ 
quest. 
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Traveling  Band  of  Lansing,  Mkh.,  Now  Headed  for  San  Francisco 


Finding  Hidden 
Voices 

(Begins  on  page  16) 

tions.  These  require  extra  help  out 
of  class,  but  the  music  thus  learned 
can  be  used  for  assemblies  or  out-of¬ 
school  events  for  which  the  teacher 
is  asked  to  provide  numbers.  This 
extra  help  can  sometimes  be  given 
during  the  teacher's  “free”  periods, 
if  any,  or  before  school  mornings  and 
noons. 

We  select  the  finest  judge  we  can 
get  for  an  entire  day  of  judging.  Each 
child  who  performs  is  given  a  rating 
sheet  bearing  the  comments  of  the 
judge.  In  one  school  where  this  plan 
was  tried  we  gave  a  certificate  also. 
Our  purpose  Is  to  have  each  perform¬ 
ance  judged  on  its  own  merits,  elim¬ 
inating  as  much  as  possible  the  idea 
of  competition.  However,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  of  picking  singers  for  fu¬ 
ture  events.  I.ASt  year  our  soloists 
for  the  high  school  distr'-t  ’’♦ions 
and  both  soloists  and  ensemble  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  grade  school  district  audi¬ 
tions  were  selected  from  among  those 
with  the  highest  ratings. 

When  I  came  to  my  present  posi¬ 
tion  I  found  a  group  of  high  school 
students  who  wanted  to  learn  to  sing 
solos  but  who  were  nearly  petrified 
with  fear  at  the  thought  of  singing 
before  others.  Pew  of  them  overcame 
their  fright;  most  of  my  singers  came 
up  through  the  grades  where  most  of 
them  are  delighted  at  being  called 
upon  to  sing  a  solo. 

There  are  many  values  to  l)e  found 
in  this  type  of  music  presentation. 
Perhaps  in  your  school  every  child 
knows  how  to  stand  and  walk.  They 
don’t  in  mine.  When  one  is  preparing 
a  class  for  public  appearance,  one  has 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  talk  about 
posture.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  teach 
a  child  what  to  do  with  his  hands  and 
his  feet,  but  it  is  time  well  spent. 

We  do  not  expect  to  develop  a  lot 
of  voices  of  solo  calibre.  That  is  not 
our  purpose.  But  we  do  try  to  teach 
children  to  stand  on  their  feet  and 
do  an  acceptable  job  without  losing 
their  heads.  If  one  can  sing  and  keep 
one's  poise,  speaking  in  public  will 
not  be  so  difficult.  It  is  a  source  of 
constant  amazement  to  me  how  little 
training  it  really  takes  to  prepare 
them  for  such  an  event. 

If  properly  managed,  such  an  audi¬ 
tion  can  teach  the  child  much  of 
sportsmanship.  He  needs  to  learn  how 
to  lose  gracefully;  he  needs  even 
more  to  know  how  to  accept  praise. 
The  adult’s  progress  in  the  business 
world  is  conditioned  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  meets  success  or  defeat. 
Why  should  he  not  learn  how  in 
school? 


Problems  of  Teaching  ] 
TRUMPET  "v  .2^  £a6a>di  j 

No.  2  of  a  Series  Instructor  of  Trumpet,  School  of  Music  I 

The  successful  teaching  of  the  trumpet  Louisiana  State  University  I 

techniques  depends  upon  the  teacher  s  same  time  maintain  the  desired  pre.s-  f 

understanding  of  the  techniques  and  upon  gu^e  or  support  for  the  air  column.  The  L 
his  ability  to  recognize  by  sight  and  sound  action  of  antagonistic  muscles  permits  us  I 
the  problems  of  each  student.  In  order  for  accomplish  this.  In  as  much  as  the  I 

the  teacher  to  accomplish  this  tonal  dlag-  antagonism,  or  the  extent  of  this  mus-  I 

nosis  it  is  necessary  for  both  the  teacher  cular  activity  is  entirely  amenable  to  v 

and  the  pupil  to  become  familiar  with  the  training,  we  are  able  to  teach  our  pupils  ■ 

characteristic  symphonic  tone  of  the  trum-  proper  breath  management.  I 

pet.  It  is  toward  the  production  of  this  diaphragm  must  not  suddenly  relax,  I 

tone  quality  that  the  efforts  of  both  must  j^g  j,gg  already  been  pointed  out,  but  must  I 

be  directed.  Providing  that  the  teacher  remain  contracted  and  be  gradually  over-  1 

and  the  pupil  will  agree  that  the  tone  powered  by  the  muscles  in  the  abdominal  H 

quality  produced  by  the  orchestral  trumpet  ^hg  abdominal  wall  has  been  pushed  li 

player  is  the  one  most  desired,  we  may  outward,  we  recall,  by  the  viscera.  Now, 
proceed  with  an  examination  of  the  tech-  If  push  Inward  on  the  viscera,  with 
niques  governing  tone  production.  abdominal  muscles,  the  viscera  will  in 

As  a  result  of  a  recent  survey  conducted  turn  exert  force  on  the  diaphragm.  If  the 

among  many  well  known  and  outstanding  diaphragm  ceases  Its  downward  force  the 

performers,  the  author  has  discovered  that  quickly  emitted ;  but  if  the 

few  artist-performers  are  in  exact  accord  force  is  maintained  and  regulated  at  will, 
as  to  the  manner  of  properly  accomplish-  emitted  in  the  desired  quantity 

ing  each  technique.  It  has  also  been  dls-  gu,!  ^ith  the  desired  pressure.  Now  we 

covered  that  many  common  practices  in  have  antagonistic  muscular  forces  at 

teaching  trumpet  are  frowned  upon  by  w-ork ;  the  diaphragm  pushing  down  in 

these  artists.  As  a  result,  our  teaching  order  to  remain  contracted  and  the  vis- 

procedures  can  be  established  by  eliminat-  oera,  because  of  the  abdominal  wall  pres¬ 
ing  harmful  practices  and  developing  poll-  sure,  attempting  to  return  the  diaphragm 

cies  which  are  known  to  be  successful.  jq  normal  position.  It  Is  the  balancing 

One  of  the  techniques  we  must  master  the.se  two  forces  we  must  train  so  that 

in  controlling  trumpet  tone  production  is  diaphragm  becomes  gradually  over- 

the  technique  of  the  breath.  This  is  the  powered,  returning  to  Its  normal  position, 
only  technique  upon  which  there  can  be  (.he  diaphragm  rises  decreasing  the 

complete  agreement,  as  the  study  of  anat-  vertical  dimension  of  the  lung  space  it 

omy  has  given  us  definite  knowledge  of  exerts  pressure  on  the  breath.  Muscles 

the  action  of  the  musculature  Involved  In  work  to  lower  the  ribs  In  antagonism  with 

breathing  and  the  manner  In  which  breath  those  which  rai.ied  them,  decreasing  the 

support  Is  maintained.  circumference  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  (This 

The  Technique  of  the  Breath  additional  force  is  as  necessary  as  that 

Kor  our  purposes  we  are  concerned  provided  by  the  action  of  the  diaphragm, 

mainly  with  deep  breathing  in  producing  particularly  is  It  essential  to  the  pro-  I 

and  sustaining  a  tone  and  fir.st  must  dis-  ductlon  of  a  free,  upper  register.)  When 

cover  the  action  of  the  musculature  in-  the  supply  of  air  has  been  exhausted,  the 

volved.  Since  a  muscle  exerts  force  only  act  of  inhalation  occurs  again.  For  a  free 

when  it  is  contracted,  we  may  establish  and  “singing"  tone  throughout  the  register 

the  principle  that  a  muscle  can  exert  of  the  instrument  we  can  learn  by  experi- 

force  in  only  one  direction.  We  all  know  mentation  the  exact  degree  of  force  with 

that  the  diaphragm  is  one  of  the  principal  which  the  air  must  be  expelled  for  each 

muscles  Involved  in  deep  breathing,  but  pitch  at  the  desired  degree  of  volume :  the 

many  instrumental  teachers  .seem  to  mis-  support  being  necessary  for  complete  free- 

understand  the  manner  in  which  It  oper-  dom  of  the  embouchure, 

ates.  The  diaphragm  contracts  downward.  One  could  not  expect  the  teacher  to 

lowering  the  floor  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  instruct  his  younger  students  in  breath 

increasing  the  vertical  dimension  of  the  manipulation  as  described  above.  How- 

lung  space,  creating  a  partial  vacuum.  ever,  the  better  one  understands  the  mus- 

At  the  same  time,  the  downward  move-  cular  activity,  the  better  will  be  his 

ment  of  the  diaphragm  exerts  pressure  demonstration.  The  purpose  will  be  accom- 

on  the  organs  of  the  abdomen  (the  viscera)  pll.shed  if  those  who  teach  policies  gov- 

causing  an  outward  movement  of  the  ab-  erning  breath  control  not  In  accordance 

dominal  wall.  with  nature’s  requirements  will  compre- 

Whlle  the  diaphragm  is  descending.  hend  more  clearly  what  occurs  muscular- 

other  muscles  are  raising  the  ribs  to  fur-  ly  and  will  direct  their  teaching  toward 

ther  enlarge  the  thoracic  cavity  and  in-  the  development  of  natural  control.  One 

crease  the  partial  vacuum.  It  is  this  par-  can  discover  in  dally  occurrences  similes 

tial  vacuun'  which  causes  outside  air,  helpful  in  explanation.  Lifting  a  weight 

which  is  under  greater  pressure,  to  rush  brings  about  the  same  action  in  the  ab- 

in.  dominal  muscles  as  that  we  have  dis- 

Wlth  these  few  Ideas  on  the  act  of  cussed  for  supporting  a  tone.  The  heavier 

Inhalation  in  mind  let  us  now  get  a  the  weight  the  more  similarity  to  the 

general  picture  of  what  takes  place  dur-  production  of  higher  tones.  Lying  flat  on 

ing  exhalation,  or  the  act  of  providing  the  hack,  with  hands  behind  the  head 

a  supported  column  of  air  for  the  purpose  encourages  the  student  to  accomplish  in- 

of  sustaining  a  tone.  For  each  muscle  halation  properly.  Once  the  student  has 

emplo.ved  In  inhalation  there  are  other  experienced  the  sensation  of  having  prop- 

muscles  exerting  force  in  the  opposite  erly  inhaled,  many  problems  in  breath 

direction.  Their  action  is  important,  for  control  will  no  longer  exist 
without  them  the  breath  would  be  Imme-  Discussions  to  follow  on  the  manner  of 

diately  forced  out  as  soon  as  the  muscles  lip  vibration  and  tongue  manipulation  will 
were  relaxed,  as  occurs  when  we  “sigh.”  attempt  to  point  out  some  practices  which 

Our  problem  is  to  return  the  ribs  and  dla-  will  not  be  harmful  to  the  proper  advancc- 

phragm  to  their  normal  position,  and  at  ment  of  the  beginning  trumpet  student. 
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Baton  Twirling 
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their  contribution  to  the  greatly 
changed  twirling  picture.  While  not 
active  themselves,  they  continue  to  in¬ 
ject  new  ideas  into  the  game  through 
their  students.  They  haven’t  lost  that 
creative  flare  that  helped  bring  twirl¬ 
ing  up  from  its  infancy  into  its  pres¬ 
ent  young  manhood,  or  possibily,  con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  female  spin¬ 
ners,  its  young  womanhood. 

But,  and  this  is  the  point,  if  our 
art  is  to  grow  into  the  mature  activity 
it  should  be,  the  young,  active  twirlers 
should  not  rely  completely  on  their 
teachers  for  new  ideas.  Practice  hard 
and  work  out  that  different  twist  your¬ 
self.  There  are  still  a  lot  of  tricks 
undone  that  need  developing.  By  all 
means,  work  with  a  good  teacher  when 
ever  possible — the  oldtimers  still  have 
a  lot  of  good  ideas  left  in  them — but 
start  creating  your  own  tricks.  This 
,  will  not  only  payoff  in  your  own 
twirling  career,  but  will  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  the  whole  art. 

Because  of  the  efforts  of  the  old¬ 
sters,  baton  twirling  has  found  a  place 
in  many  recreation  programs  for  the 
nation’s  youth.  In  addition  to  the 
physical  exercise  involved,  coordina- 
I  tion  of  mind  and  body  is  taught  the 
I  twirler.  Gracefulness,  poise,  and  con- 


Better  Sportsmanship 
Among  Twirlers  is 
Essential 

Says  Bud  Abbott 
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Things  sure  have  changed  in  this 
baton  twirling  business.  'The  change 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  but 
it  was  never  more  noticeable  than 
this  summer  while  attending  more 
than  a  dozen  contests  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country. 

Oldtimers  who  were  throwing  an ! 
unweighted  broomstick  around  the  1 
backyard  about  1935  didn’t  realize  it  at ! 
the  time,  but  they  were  building  the 
foundation  for  great  things  to  come. 
They  never  thought  of  contests  prac¬ 
tically  every  week  during  the  summer  I 
months;  much  less  winter  time  af- ' 
fairs;  the  contest  with  several  hun¬ 
dred  entrants  was  undreamed  of;  a 
period  when  a  baton  would  replace 
a  teething  ring  in  many  young  Amer¬ 
ican  homes  was  thought  to  be  an  im¬ 
possibility.  But  the  time  for  all  of 
these  things  has  arrived — it’s  here 
now.  Indeed,  things  sure  have  changed. 

A  lot  from  the  old  days,  those  strug¬ 
gling  days  10  or  12  years  ago  when 
the  twirling  vogue  was  just  getting 
underway,  is  still  in  use  today.  We 
had  our  around-the-back  passes,  our 
two  or  three  variations  of  leg  move¬ 
ments,  a  high  toss  or  two,  possibly  a 
one-flnger  twirl,  and,  of  course,  the 
old  standby,  the  figure-eight.  These 
tricks  are  still  part  of  a  standard 
routine  today,  but  it’s  the  way  they’re 
done  that  makes  it  difficult  to  recog¬ 
nize  them  as  old  stuff.  The  boys  and 
girls  today  have  dolled  ’em  up  and 
their  new  variations  and  combinations 
call  for  greater  accuracy  and  more 
precise  timing  than  some  of  us  old 
birds  ever  dreamed  of  having.  And 
it’s  hard  to  overlook  the  long  hours 
of  serious  practice  today’s  variation’s 
demand. 

All  of  this  is  intended  to  say  that 
most  top  performers  of  today  surpass 
the  stars  of  other  years,  especially 
in  technical  performance  of  their 
tricks,  as  much  as  I  hate  to  admit  it. 

Two  things,  contests  and  teachers, 
can  be  credited  with  the  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  twirling  art. 

When  twirlers  from  all  over  the 
country  assemble  for  a  contest,  new 
and  different  tricks  are  observed  and 
exchanged.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
losers  weak  points  and  they  go  home 
and  try  to  correct  their  faults.  The 
winners  go  home  and  try  to  fortify 
their  positions  on  top  with  additional 
practice  and  new  tricks. 


However,  all  of  this  development 
af  new  techniques  cannot  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  active  performers  of  the 
day.  With  only  a  few  competent 
teachers  available  in  the  old  days,  a 
twirler  had  to  rely  very  much  on  his 
own  ingenuity  to  work  out  his  special 
tricks.  Today,  with  many  excellent 
instructors  available,  too  many  twirl¬ 
ers  depend  entirely  on  their  teachers 
for  the  new  material.  While  today’s 
twirlers  have  greater  technical  skill, 
they  fail  to  make  much  use  of  their 
own  creative  ability. 

This  is  where  yesterday’s  perform¬ 
ers,  the  teachers  of  today,  have  made 


Bud  AbboH  Is  One  of  Our  Most  Telented  Twirling  Judges 


Everyone 

tries  to  work  out  something  “special” 
for  their  routines — a  trick  or  two  to 
make  them  stand  out  from  the  crowd. 
Every  contest  brings  forth  a  few  of 
these  new  developments.  No  matter 
how  long  it  seems  to  take,  twirlers 
keep  at  it,  trying  to  be  a  “topper.” 
The  old  American  spirit  of  competi¬ 
tion  is  incentive  enough. 
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BEAUTIFUL  lOAN  STEVENS  OF  TORONTO 
TAKES  A  POINTER  FROM  VELIER  AT 
N.  Y.  STATE  MUSIC  CAMP 


Maynard  Velier,  baton  twirling  instructor,  now  teaching  at  the  New  York  State  Music 
Camp,  Otter  Lake,  New  York  with  Joan  Stevens,  Toronto,  Canada,  a  student  at  the 
camp,  who  recently  made  her  Initial  performance  before  an  audience  at  Old  Forge, 

New  York. 


lidence  are  all  developed  in  twirling. 
Many  school  systems  use  twirling  as 
part  of  their  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram.  Cases  of  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  being  aided  by  twirling  are  not 
uncommon. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  com¬ 
munity  recreation  program  using 
twirling  is  that  carried  on  in  Miami, 
Florida.  Under  the  leadership  of  Bill 
Allen,  the  Miami  Twirling  Club  now 
boasts  a  membership  of  2,000.  The 
success  of  Allen’s  program  has  been 
recognized  not  only  in  his  own  city, 
but  in  several  national  publications. 

One  item  detracts  from  this  glowing 
picture  of  baton  twirling  benefits  and 
the  rapid  advancement  of  the  art  in 
recent  years.  As  competition  grew 
keener,  as  more  and  more  people  be¬ 
came  involved  in  this  twirling  game, 
it  was  inevitable  that  some  examples 
of  poor  sportsmanship  would  creep 
into  twirling  events.  At  a  recent  con¬ 
test,  a  performer  who  eventually  rated 
20  points  higher  than  the  nearest  rival 
was  booed  and  even  had  stones  thrown 
at  her  by  other  contestants  while  she 
was  putting  on  her  show.  Why  should 
excellence  be  decried?  Rather,  it 
should  be  acclaimed! 

There  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for 
the  poor  sportsmanship  cited  above. 
Many  other  incidents,  perhaps  lesser 
in  nature,  have  shown  up  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  recent  twirling  contests. 
One  thing  to  the  credit  of  many 
twirlers,  most  of  the  moans  and 
groans  seem  to  originate  with  spec¬ 
tators,  the  parents  and  friends  and 
teachers  on  the  sidelines.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  twirlers  join  the  shouting  as 
they  did  in  the  example  given,  but  i 
most  contestants  enter  competition 
hoping  to  win,  but  not  expecting  to 
win.  When  their  hopes  are  not  re¬ 
alized,  they  blame  only  themselves 
and  seek  ways  to  make  their  dreams 
come  true. 

Perhaps  we  can  pin  apparently  poor 
sportsmanship  down  to  the  old  base¬ 
ball  phrase — “the  home  team  can  do 
no  wrong.”  Let’s  hope  that’s  the  only 
reason  for  these  uncomplimentary  ac¬ 
tions  at  our  contests. 

Yes,  a  lot  of  changes  have  been 
made  and  contests  and  teachers  have 
made  most  of  them.  But  a  lot  more 
is  still  left  undone  and  it’s  the  cre¬ 
ative  ability  of  the  youngsters  that 
will  do  it.  Despite  countless  benefits 
derived  from  twirling  activities,  cer¬ 
tain  detractions  must  be  overcome 
too  as  our  art  grows  up. 

The  flash  and  glamour  spinning 
batons  add  to  America’s  pageantry  is 
well  worth  the  hard  work  and  long 
hours  of  practice  that  make  a  good 
twirler.  All  in  all,  it’s  a  lot  of  fun. 


Calendar  of 
Twirling  Contests 

tt  is  our  great  desire  to  give  you 
this  sctiodute  every  month.  But  we  are 
entirety  dependent  on  you  for  the 
information.  Please  report  alt  planned 
contests,  school,  club,  college,  state 
or  national.  With  your  help  this  can 
become  your  long  hoped  for  com¬ 
plete  guide. 


In  Au(?u.«t  twirler.s  from  several  states,  : 
and  Canada,  brought  bag  and  baggage 
and  twirling  equipment  to  the  New  York 
State  Music  Camp,  liK'ated  on  beautiful 
Otter  Lake,  N.  Y.,  for  a  two  week's  ses¬ 
sion  of  baton  twirling,  flag  swinging,  rifle 
spinning,  drum  majoring,  and  fun !  The 
Music  Camp  oflicially  opened  on  June  25th 
and  twirler's  camp  which  is  run  the  last 
two  weeks  of  the  summer  .session.  Stu¬ 
dents  enjoyed  complete  camp  facilities 
such  as  swimming,  boating,  trips  into  his¬ 
torical  New  York  towns,  twirling  with  the 
camp  band  at  various  out-of-camp  con¬ 
certs,  appeared  on  programs  of  student 
recitals,  camp  movies  and  entertainment 
and  good  food ! 

This  twirling  camp  is  rapidly  becom¬ 
ing  a  summer  school  haven  for  persons 
interested  in  a  liberal  education  in  twirl¬ 
ing.  The  camp  enrollment  is  Increasing 
each  year.  The  Music  Camp  is  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  FYederic  Fay  Swift, 
President  and  camp  director,  and  the 
twirling  division  of  the  camp  is  under  the 
direction  of  Maynard  Velier,  National 
Commissioner  of  the  All  American  Drum 


Majors  Association  and  one  of  America's 
leading  authorities  in  baton  twirling  and 
drum  majoring.  * 

Assisting  Mr.  Velier  was  Mrs.  Velier, 
instructor  of  twirling,  and  as  a  guest  in¬ 
structor  Mr.  Velier  procured  Major  P. 
Harvey  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  instruc¬ 
tor  of  many  champion  twirlers.  Each 
student  received  private  instruction  every 
day  also  class  supervised  practice.  “Past 
records  of  the  camp  indicate  that  practi¬ 
cally  every  twirler  who  has  taken  the  two 
weeks  course  won  some  type  of  contest 
or  received  a  1  rating  in  school  contests 
the  following  year”. 

Mr.  Velier  had  to  leave  camp  .several 
days  early  as  he  was  cho.sen  by  the  V.F.W. 
National  Music  Contest  Committee  to 
judge  the  national  baton  twirling  con¬ 
tests  for  the  V.F.W.  in  Miami.  Florida. 

All  students  received  certificates  for 
their  accomplishments  in  twirling  and  left 
camp  with  many  new  ideas  and  stunts 
which  will  be  inaugurated  in  routines  for 
football  shows  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 
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Baby  Week  at  Syracuse;  these  are  the  little  9irls  who  came  for  a  weak  of  twirling 
and  recreation.  One  of  the  group,  front  row  center,  is  only  5.  She  Is  from  Grand  Rap* 
Ids.  This  camp  as  well  as  most  all  others,  was  thoroughly  sprayed,  and  fully  protected. 


Pope  Sees  Rising  Standard 
of  Twirling  Skill  as  She 
Visits  Summer  Camps,  Contests 


Summer  vacation  is  over  and  we  are  ' 
back  to  school  again.  I  hope  each 
and  everyone  of  you  had  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  summer  of  twirling. 

Attending  many  contests  this  sum¬ 
mer,  both  as  judge  and  spectator,  I 
have  noticed  great  improvement  in 
the  twirlers,  their  showmanship,  grace, 
and  in  the  great  variety  of  difficult 
twirls. 

I  wish  I  could  go  into  detail  about 
all  the  wonderful  schools  I  visited  but 
space  will  not  permit  at  this  time, 
however;  I  do  want  to  give  our  read¬ 
ers  who  were  unable  to  attend  these 
camps  an  idea  of  how  they  are  oper¬ 
ated. 

At  Syracuse  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merle 
Smith’s  Oamp  held  near  Syracuse, 
Indiana,  is  not  a  big  clinic,  will  handle 
at  the  maximum  14  students.  Thus 
they  can  give  more  personal  attention 
to  the  individual.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  are  well  known  twirling  teach¬ 
ers  and  judges. 

At  their  home,  on  a  beautiful  lake  a 
short  distance  from  Syracu.se,  they  have  a 
spacious  dormitory.  Everything  is  made 
of  knotty  pine  in  this  building.  The  camp 
and  grounds  are  beautiful. 

Meals  are  well  balanced,  and  all  who  at¬ 
tend  this  camp  are  well  supervised  and 
chaperoned. 

The  camp  was  held  from  June  5  to 
August  12,  with  a  new  group  of  girls  of 


all  ages  every  week.  One  week  was  set 
aside  for  younger  girls  under  twelve  years 
of  age.  Also,  one  week  was  set  aside  for 
boys  only,  of  any  age. 

The  faculty  was  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
and  Richard  Miller  with  guest  instructor*. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  Walbridge,  and  Bob 
Dawson,  and  others. 

115  Jit  Milwaukee 

I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
the  largest  Twirling  Camp  held  this  sum¬ 
mer  was  the  first  annual  Baton  Twirling 
Jamboree  at  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  held 
July  20,  21,  22.  There  were  116  twirlers 
from  40  states  attending  this  camp. 

The  camp  under  the  supervision  of  Don 
Sartell  was  set  up  in  beautiful  Grant  Park, 
overlooking  Lake  Michigan.  The  girls  were 
housed  in  one  large  dormitory  tent,  the 
boys  in  smaller  tents.  Centering  these 
tents,  was  the  one  in  which  the  Chaperons 
stayed.  The  meals  were  served  in  the 
Park  Pavilllon. 

The  four  instructors  in  charge  of  the 
camp  were  Roger  Lee,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Major  John  Totllas,  Connecticut,  Rose¬ 
mary  Schwebs,  Men'asha,  Wis.,  and  myself, 
Alma  Pope. 

Each  instructor  had  five,  one  hour 
classes  daily,  each  class  being  a  different 
course  of  instruction  such  as  basic  and 
advanced  twirling,  drum-majoring,  pre¬ 
paring  a  routine,  and  constructive  criti¬ 


cism  ;  of  these  each  twirler  could  pick 
which  class  he  wished  to  attend,  with  one 
mass  class  each  day  which  all  twirlers 
were  required  to  attend. 

For  recreation  there  was  swimming  in 
Lake  Michigan,  and  a  dance  was  held  In 
the  Pavillion  the  first  evening,  the  second 
evening  a  beach  picnic,  and  the  third  eve¬ 
ning  was  graduation  when  diplomas  were 
given  to  each  twirler. 

Outside  of  classes  the  twirlers  were 
privileged  to  ask  questions  either  about 
twirling  or  drum-majoring,  and  many  new 
twirls  were  pas.sed  from  the  instructors  to 
the  twirlers. 


Mr.  Sartell,  who  is  well  known  as  a 
Baton  Twirling  instructor,  contest  judge, 
and  editor  of  the  Drum  Major  Magazine, 
plans  to  make  this  Twirling  Jamboree  an 
annual  event  with  the  one  purpose  in  mind, 
to  raise  the  standard  of  Twirling. 


Bob  Roberts  Stages 
Contest  in  Los  Angeles 

On  August  6,  the  first  Annual  All  West¬ 
ern  Baton  Twirling  Clinic  was  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Organizer  of  the  Clinic  was  the 
Clark  Baton  distributor  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  Bob  Roberts. 

There  were  four  hours  of  Instruction 
given  by  local  and  nationally  known  baton 


<  IS  *4  ,*  ' 


Bob  Roberts 


twirlers :  Rodney  White — Glendale,  Dick 
Layland — Burbank,  Pat  Hawkins — Holly¬ 
wood,  Natala  Zavrel,  Sybil  Ring — Anaheim, 
Bob  Roberts — Los  Angeles. 

A  special  exhibition  was  given  by  Ted 
Otis,  national  champion,  as  well  as  instruc¬ 
tion  In  high  throwing. 

Flag  twirling  was  also  prominent,  being 
taught  by  Pat  Hawkins,  a  member  of  the 
Phil  Spitalny  group  for  over  a  year. 

Approximately  100  twirlers  were  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  Clinic  was  closed  with  a 
drawing  for  3  Clark  Batons,  Including  a 
Pace  Maker  Lighted  Baton.  The  charge  for 
the  Clinic  was  $1.00  and  this  was  used  to 
defray  expenses.  Plans  for  next  year’s 
Clinic  are  already  under  way. 
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Easterners  Pick  their  “Queen  of  America” 


1949,  1st  place  at  Troy,  Ohio,  1st  at  Alli¬ 
ance,  Ohio,  and  2nd  at  Bluffton,  Ohio, 
July  1949,  1st  place  in  Senior  Girls  at  the 
South  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  Music  Spec¬ 
tacle  and  finally  on  July  30th  at  Oil  City. 

Joyce  has  entertained  many  times  at 
various  Organizations  and  Veterans  Hospi¬ 
tals  including  the  famous  Percy  Jones  at 
Battle  Creek,  Fort  Custer,  Grand  Rapids 
and  Dearborn,  doing  both  dancing  and 
twirling.  About  two  years  ago  she  started 
lessons  in  roller  skating  and  has  become 
quite  proficient  on  skates.  She  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  several  skating  shows  doing  free 
style  and  her  baton  routine  combined  with 
skating.  She  also  has  several  ribbons  for 
races  on  Ice  Skating. 

The  third  place  winner  of  this  highly 
competitive  Oil  City  contest  was  Miss  Pat 
Ryan,  a  terrific  twlrler  from  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois.  Second  place  winner  was  one  of  the 
greatest  young  lady  twirlers  in  the  land. 
Miss  Barbara  Hrosenchick,  of  Byram, 
Connecticut.  Other  winners  in  the  contest 
were ;  4th  place  in  Senior  Girls,  Xaomi 
Zarbock,  of  Wheaton,  Illinois  and  5th 
place,  Joan  White  of  Springdale,  Conn. 
Junior  Girl  winners  were:  1st  place,  Joan 
Posekany,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  2nd,  Jeanie 
Allen,  Osborn,  Ohio,  3rd,  Alice  Shea, 
Wadsworth,  Ill.,  4th,  Jackie  Mays,  Engle¬ 
wood,  Ohio,  and  5th,  Mary  Burns,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Indiana.  Senior  Boys  winners  were 
Floyd  Zarbock,  Wheaton,  Ill.,  1st.  2nd 
place,  Richard  Corey,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  3rd, 
Fred  Miller,  Dayton,  Ohio,  4th,  Ralph 
Spangler,  York,  Pa.,  and  5th,  Jim  Meyers, 
Troy,  Ohio.  Junior  Boys  winners  were 
Joyce  Kannedy,  Dearborn,  Mich.  "National  Baton  Twirling  Majorette  Queen  of  Tommy  Zedeker,  Burghill,  Ohio,  1st.  2nd, 

America,"  Barbara  Hrosenchick,  Byram,  Conn.,  2nd  Place,  Pat  Ryan,  Chicago,  Illinois,  j  Jack  Rowley,  Emlenton,  Pa.,  3rd,  John 

3rd  Place.  i  Deyber,  Cos  Cob,  Conn.,  4th,  Billy  George, 

1  Sandy  Lake,  Pa.,  and  5th,  Bill  Boyle  of 
I  Sharon,  Pa. 

A  Michigan  girl  and  one  of  the  Mid-  Girls  In  Michigan  City,  Indiana,  and  4th  >rj,e  judges  of  the  contest  were  Mr.  Ed 
west’s  finest  twirlers  won  the  title  of  “Na-  at  Elkhart.  They  claimed  she  was  out  of  Maundrell  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Merl  Diles 
tional  Baton  Twirling  Majorette  Queen  of  her  territory  and  said  they  couldn’t  give  of  Endicott,  N.  Y.,  and  .Mr.  .lohn  Smetz- 
America"  at  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania  on  her  a  higher  place.  The  same  month  she  ler  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

July  30.  She  is  Miss  Joyce  Kennedy  of  placed  3rd  in  Senior  Girls  at  Addison,  Contestants  were  judged  on  the  fol- 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  and  her  award  in-  Michigan,  and  2nd  in  Senior  Girls  at  Find-  lowing  captions :  Variety  and  Difficulty  of 
eluded  a  beautiful  gold  medal,  a  trophy,  lay,  Ohio.  September,  1948,  brought  Joyce  Movements,  Aerials  both  high  and  low, 
and  a  choice  of  1100.00  In  cash  or  a  free  Preliminary  Day,  Senior  Girls,  Speed  and  Smoothnes.s,  Precision,  Ambi- 

trln  to  Philadeinhia.  for  the  American  I..e-  Michigan  State  Fair,  and  a  2nd  In  a  2  dexterity,  and  Grace  of  Execution  and 

3rdS,„l.r  0,r„.  1..  Th,  d.,  Lon, 

/Ml  /’ll*  .  T  1  n  dfl  I  *u  Team.  Jan.,  1949,  she  won  3rd  place  in  i  were  sponsored  by  the  Janies  M.  Hender- 
lead  the  Oil  City  Lieg^lon  Band  In  the  ci/wite.».T  .  w, 

.  Senior  Girls  at  New  Carlyle.  Indiana.  May,  j  son  Post  No.  32  American  Legion  Band  of 

Kennedy  a  tvoical  American  Girl  received  a  1st  Division  at  the  Oil  City  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr. 

.  .  ,  a  »». '  University  of  Michigan  Contest.  June,  Velier. 

graduated  from  the  9th  grade  on  the 

Honor  Roll,  then  entered  Fordson  High  .  '  ■ 

School.  She  Is  in  the  IIB  on  a  College 
Prep  Course  and  is  an  A  &  B  student. 

Joyce  also  Is  very  adept  in  dancing  and 
her  agile  footwork  and  graceful  body  aid 
in  her  twirling  presentations.  She  studied 
Ballet  but  at  13  seemed  to  lack  the  needed 
energy  a  lot  of  dancing  requires  and  that 
Is  when  she  turned  to  baton  twirling,  with 
all  her  ambition  focused  on  becoming  a 
champion. 

After  only  10  months  she  entered  a  con¬ 
test  at  Elkhart,  Indiana  in  1947  solely  for 
experience.  That  is  the  only  contest  she 
ever  entered,  except  Chicago,  that  she 
didn’t  place.  In  August,  1947,  she  placed 
in  the  2nd  Division  Junior  Girls  at  Michi¬ 
gan  City.  At  the  Michigan  State  Fair  in 
September,  1947,  she  tied  for  1st  place  in 
the  Girls  Division  and  lost  on  the  flip  of 
a  coin.  A  team  she  was  on  comprised  of 
5  twirlers  from  her  twirling  class,  took 
Ist  place.  Shari  Mae  McKim,  of  Rocky  River,  Ohio  holds  the  interest  of  the  Baton  Twirling 

In  August.  1948.  «he  placed  3rd  In  Junior  class  at  the  New  York  State  Music  Camp.  Otter  Lake,  New  York. 


Contestants  were  judged  on  the  fol- 
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Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Winner.  Vll  Show  You  How 


By  Alma  Beth  Pope 

Now  that  we  are  back  to  class,  let  us 
review  our  previous  twirls :  wrist  twirl,  ; 
figure  eight,  cartwheels,  pass  around  the  j 
back,  front  hand  spin.  We  will  now  add 
two  more  twirls  to  these  rudiments :  beat¬ 
ing  time  and  salute. 


BEGINNERS  LESSON 


GREATEST  BATON 
SPECIALS  EVER! 

No.  ISO  Drum  Major  Baton. 

Spiral  Tubing,  Chrome  Plated,  made 
of  Genuine  Brest,  30  inches  long. 
Highest  Quality,  White  Rubber  Ball 
and  tip.  Unquestionably  highest  qual¬ 
ity  baton  on  market.  While  they  lasti 


$132 

I  Each 

$13.44  A  Deien 


NOW 

ONLY 


No.  151  Drum  Major  Baton. 

Same  high  quality  as  No.  ISO,  but  in 
Smooth  Chrome  Plated  Tubing. 


NOW 

ONLY 


Each 


$11.04  A  Lfeien 

These  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Baltimore. 
St:M>  YOl  H  ORDERS  TODAY! 
Smaller  Lengths  Available  at  Same  Prices 

EASTERN  MUSICAL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

4201  Fernhill  Avenue 
Baltimore  IS,  Md. 


THE  NEW  CROWN  TWIRLING 

BATON 


List  S2.00— %"x26"-28'‘-30" 

List  Sl.SO— ^"x22“ 

List  Sl-00 — ^"xlB" 

LUt  $3.00—1/4"  Deluxe  28"-30"  with  Oilcloth 

Bag 

Look  lor  the  Crown  Ball 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

NEWARK  BATON  COMPANY 

77  Hillside  Place  Newark  8,  N.  J. 


Beating  time  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  features  of  Baton  Twirling,  being  un¬ 
able  to  enter  the  field  or  stage  correctly  is 
a  strike  against  your  performance  before 
you  begin. 

Place  the  baton  in  your  right  hand  as 
.shown  in  Diagram  A.  The  right  hand  is 
extended  to  the  right  and  the  elbow 


arm.  Hold  it  in  this  position  for  a  second 
and  then  reverse  the  turn  leading  the  tip 
on  the  outside  of  the  arm,  and  when  the 
ball  comes  up  bring  the  baton  over  to 
your  left  side,  placing  the  right  hand  palm 
out  at  your  left  shoulder  as  shown  in  Dia¬ 
gram  E.  Be  sure  the  baton  is  straight  down 
at  your  left  side,  also,  check  your  right 
arm  to  see  it  is  straight  across  and  that 
the  elbow  is  at  shoulder’s  height.  Hold  this 
position  for  two  counts  and  then  reverse 
the  baton  back  to  the  right  side,  with  the 
tip  leading  across  and  point  the  tip  straight 
to  the  ground  and  pause  for  a  second  be¬ 
fore  bringing  the  tip  back  toward  the  body 
and  into  the  attention  position. 


TRICK  OF  THE  MONTH  FOR 
ADVANCED  TWIRLERS 


.•ifraight  from  the  slioulder,  keep  the  fore¬ 
arm  horisontal,  shoulders  back,  chin  up 
and  the  left  hand  on  your  hip  as  in  Dia¬ 
gram  B,  keep  your  finger.®  closed  and  ex¬ 
tended  along  the  shaft  of  the  baton. 

Stand  erect  and  mark  time  counting 
“one-two"  to  yourself.  On  one  the  left 
foot  is  placed  on  the  ground  and  the  baton 
is  brought  to  the  left  and  slightly  down  on 
the  accent.  On  the  count  of  two  the  baton 
is  moved  to  the  right  and  the  right  foot 
comes  to  the  ground  on  the  accent,  as 
shown  in  Diagram  C. 

There  are  many  variations  of  beating 
time,  but  basically  are  counted  on  the 
"one-two"  beat.  Whatever  movement  you 
u.se  be  sure  to  meet  the  essential  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  are :  snap,  grace  and  in  ca¬ 
dence  with  the  music.  While  practicing 
watch  your  beating  time  in  a  mirror  so 
you  can  correct  your  mistakes. 

The  Salute  has  man}'  different  ways  of 
execution  but  we  will  work  on  the  one 
most  used,  the  militar.v  salute. 

Put  the  baton  in  your  right  hand  grip¬ 
ping  it  between  your  thumb  and  first 
finger,  dro|iping  the  .shaft  vertically  in 


This  month  we  will  work  on  the  “Lieg 
Roll”  which  is  started  from  the  “Roll  over 
the  right  hand”  which  was  explained  in 
the  March  issue. 

Roll  the  baton  over  your  right  hand  and 
grab  it  at  the  tip,  raise  your  right  leg  and 
bring  the  ball  under  your  leg  and  let  the 
ball  lead  over  your  leg  about  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  knee.  Do  not  move  your 
right  arm  from  your  right  side  but  turn 
your  right  hand  and  grab  the  ball  as  it 
rolls  over  your  leg,  this  time  let  the  tip 


lead  over  the  leg  and  catch  the  baton  by 
the  tip,  now  toss  it  under  your  right  leg 
and  catch  it  behind  your  back  with  your 
left  hand.  . 

The  essential  part  of  this  trick  is  to  con¬ 
trol  perfect  balance,  so  you  can  stand 
erect  on  your  left  foot,  keeping  the  right 
leg  up  until  you  have  completed  the  trick. 

Watch  to  see  that  the  knee  is  straight 
out  from  your  hip  and  that  your  toe  is 
pointed  as  shown  in  Diagram  F. 

Thanks  for  listening,  and  Join  us  again 
next  month. 


back  of  your  arm  which  is  shoulder  high 
as  shown  in  Diagram  D.  Start  the  baton 
turning  three  turns  forward,  ball  revolving 
on  the  inside  of  the  arm.  On  the  third 
turn  point  the  baton  straight  to  the 
ground,  keeping  the  baton  even  with  your 


You  Will  Be 

THE  HIT  OF  THE  SHOW 

With  New  "SuperBalanted"  fireSat 

FIRE  BATONS 

Twhlerg  Wha  Put  On  A  fir.  Act  Are 

SENSATIONAL! 

B«  the  first  to  havo  FiraBats.  Order  a  pair  now. 
$5.95  each 

Columbia  Sales  Co. 

312  N.  Chauncoy  Si.  Columbia  City,  Ind. 
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Baton  Twirling 


Posture  .  Beauty  .  Poise  .  Grace 


My  4  Points  for  the  Improvement 

of  T wiring  for  the  School  Band 


THK  SCHOOL  Ml’SICIAN  through  its 
new  twirling  department  will  be  instru¬ 
mental  in  guiding  twirlers,  band  directors, 
and  twirling  instructors  along  the  path  of 
mutual  helpfulness. 


by  Robert  Welty 

The  inauguration  of  the  new  twirl¬ 
ing  department  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  gives  me  an  auspicious  reason 
for  surveying  the  twirling  field  to  see 
where  we  stand  at  present  and  to  pre¬ 
sent  four  specific  goals  that,  if  accom¬ 
plished,  would  greatly  enhance  the 
twirlers  in  the  eyes  of  the  hand  direc¬ 
tor. 

First  of  all  should  come  congratula¬ 
tions  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for 
the  new  twirling  section  in  the  mag¬ 
azine.  There  is  no  adequate  publica¬ 
tion  on  the  market  at  the  present 
time  that  even  starts  to  cover  the  field 
and  I  know  that  twirlers,  drum  ma¬ 
jors,  and  band  directors  will  welcome 
the  new  section.  I  hope  that  the  dates 
and  places  of  the  many  locally  spon¬ 
sored  contests  will  appear  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  twirling  department.  This 
alone  will  make  the  new  department 
very  desirable. 

There  are  many  evidences  of  the  new 
interest  in  twirling.  Band  directors  will 
have  at  their  disposal  some  very  good  tal¬ 
ent  to  use  with  their  show  bands.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  will  be  many  twirlers 
who  are  not  competent  to  front  the  band. 
The  difference  lies  in  whether  or  not  the 
twlrler  is  trained  to  fit  in  with  the  band 
program  or  is  strictly  a  solo  twlrler. 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  175  Pictures 
Shows  Every  Move 

Th*  most  authentic  book  ovor 
publitkad  on  tbit  subjoct. 

Makot  it  oaty,  for  baginnar  or 
aipart.  Rilly  illuttratad.  friea 
$1.00  postpaid.  Ordar  Today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


Speaking  as  a  band  director  I  wish  to 
offer  four  major  points  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  twirling  from  the  school  band 
standpoint.  First,  standard  terminology  ; 
second,  non-musician  twirlers ;  third,  uni¬ 
son  twirling ;  and  fourth,  contest  favor¬ 
itism. 

I  have  found  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  difference  in  styles  of  twirling  and  also 
in  the  terms  that  are  used  to  describe  the 
various  fundamentals  and  tricks.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  styles,  of  course,  is  alright,  but 
the  difference  in  terms  is  confusing  and 
time  wasting.  Terms  seem  to  vary  by  re¬ 
gions  and  also  by  instructors. 

I  suggest  that  a  competent  committee 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  the 
terminology  used  in  twirling.  This  com¬ 
mittee  should  also  set  up  a  practical  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  teaching  of  fundamentals 
and  tricks  in  a  methodical  manner.  This 
committee  could  operate  much  as  the  one 
did  that  set  up  a  standard  instrumentation 
for  the  national  school  band  association. 
Just  to  start  in  we  could  name  from  the 
midwest  area ;  Alma  Beth  Pope,  Bud 
Abbott,  and  Bill  Skrivan  from  Chicago ;  A1 
Stodden  of  Port  Wayne  and  Merle  Smith 
of  Syracuse,  Indiana  ;  George  Walbridge  of 
Holland,  Michigan. 

Concerning  the  second  point — non-musi¬ 
cian  twirlers — I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  a 
problem  that  must  be  solved  by  the  local 
band  director  according  to  existing  circum¬ 
stances.  But  so  many  band  men  have 
brought  the  subject  to  the  front  by  saying, 
“All  my  twirlers  must  be  band  players 
also”  that  we  need  to  consider  the  problem. 
From  my  own  experience  I  know  that  all 
phases  of  the  problem  would  be  much  more 
smoothly  run  if  the  twirlers  were  also 
playing  members  of  the  concert  band. 
Most  directors  seem  to  agree.  The  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  require  that  twirlers  learn  a 
musical  instrument,  or,  that  the  twirlers 
be  recruited  from  the  band  members.  This 
particular  point  seems  to  be  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  one  according  to  the  number  of  times 
it  is  mentioned  by  directors.  However,  as 
I  said  at  first  the  solution  must  be  found 
according  to  existing  local  circumstances. 

Considering  unison  twirling  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  twirling 
corps  would  be  enhanced  many,  many 
times  if  each  twlrler  perfected  himself  In 
the  art  of  unison  work.  By  unison  I  mean 
exact  synchronization  every  second  that 
the  baton,  flag,  light,  or  firebat  is  in  mo¬ 
tion.  To  do  this  all  twirling  will  have  to 
be  taught  by  beats  or  counts  just  as  is  the 
musical  instrument.  A1  Stodden  of  Fort 
Wayne  is  the  leading  advocate  of  unison 
twirling  in  the  midwest  and  to  see  some  of 
his  twirlers  perform  with  the  precision  of 
the  Radio  City  Rockettes  is  a  real  thrill. 

Contest  favoritism  will  have  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated  or  the  twirling  contests  that  have 
sprung  up  recently  in  great  number  will 
be  threatened  with  extinction.  Try  as 
much  as  he  possibly  can  to  avoid  it  the 
judge  will  still  lean  towards  the  twlrler 
with  a  reputation,  or  worse  still  favor  the 
pupils  of  an  instructor  with  a  reputation. 
This  is  true  in  not  only  the  small  contests 
but  also  in  the  biggest  in  the  country. 

Twirling  has  a  great  future  in  our 
music  program  and  these  points  have  been 
brought  to  your  attention  because  they  will 
help  twirling  and  twirlers.  It  is  hoped  that 


A  New  THRILL  FOR 
BATON  TWIRLERS 

Cl«ar,  sparkling  Lucita  plastic. 
Rubbar  tips  for  ruggad  waar. 
Accurata  balanca.  Insat^. 
rings  with  school  colors  ^ 
optional  at  $2.00  axtra.  '  ’ 


S  pacify 
colors  and 
langfh  da- 
sirad  whan  or- 
daring. 

y  /  Mascot — 20"  to  24" 
//  $4.00  aach 

/  Standard  —  24"  to  34" 
$4.00  aach 
34-inch  Ropa  Dasign 
Drum  Major's  Baton  (not 
illustratad)  $4.00 


NEW  —  VERSATILE 
MUSIC  STAND 


Firm  grip  for  musir.  magazine,  news¬ 
paper.  Clear  Incite.  9H*  high. 

Ornamental.  Only  S6..%0  each.  Semi 
remittance  with  order  for  prepafd 
delirery 

207-9  W.  The«  Ava. 
San  Antonio  4.  Texas 


OYID-STUDIO 


j*'.  Soptember,  1949  Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  AfUSIC/AH  when  anawerinff  advertiaementa  <n  thia  maffazine 
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Baton  Twirling 


WHO  is  Americs’s  Most  Beautiful  Baton  T wirier? 


RUNNERS  UP  in  the  search  for  America's  most  beau-  Harold  D.  Brown,  Director,  also  a  dancer;  lower  left, 
tiful  Baton  Twirler  are:  too  left,  Merrillynn  Petersen,  Donna  Lien,  Vermillion,  So.  Dak.  High  School  Band, 

Laramie,  V/yomlng  High  School  Band,  A.  O.  Wheeler, 

,  ,  ...  ,  .  I  .  c  I  .  right,  Gloria  Wilson,  Miami,  Honda  High  School  Band, 

Director,  plays  violin  and  percussion;  right,  Sylvia  Director.  So  the  search  is  on.  Send  in  your 


Lailey,  El  Monte,  Calif.  High  School  "Lions"  Band, 


photograph  with  all  the  details. 
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Every  day  more  bandmasters  and  students 
alike  are  getting  on  the  bandwagon  with 
Holton  COLLEGIATE  band  instruments. 
They’re  more  than  satisfied  with  the  simple, 
positive  valve  action  .  .  .  ease  of  blowing  .  .  . 
and  accurate  tuning  .  .  .  that  makes  Holton 
COLLEGIATE  instruments  a  pleasure  to  play 
as  well  as  to  listen  to. 


N«.  503 
COKNET 


Ntt.  592 
METAL 
CLARINET 


No.  533 
HENCH  HORN 


And  you  too,  will  appreciate  and  cheer  for 
the  complete  line  of  harmony  and  foundation 
instruments  that  fits  into  the  most  limited 
budgets  . . .  and  still  gives  you  fine,  rich-toned, 
smart-looking  band  instruments.  Over  fifty 
years  of  instrument-making  experience  are 
built  into  every  Holton  COLLEGIATE. 


Once  you’ve  checked  these  plus  values 
you’ll  be  happily  surprised  to  find  that  prices 
start  at  $99-50  for  these  instruments  of  su¬ 
perior  quality  and  performance. 


No.  522 
MEUOPHONE 


No.  5351 
UfRIGHT 
BARITONE 


No.  553 

BBb  SOUSAPHONE 


HOLTON  W  COLLEGIATE 


Clip  and  mail  this  coupon: 


TQC  LEADER  IN  POPIILAIU.Y.PRICED  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


Sopfombor,  1949 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 


Fniiik  IIOLTIIl  &  Cii. 


ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


Frank  HOLTON  &  Co. 

33C  Church  Strool,  Elkhom,  Wis. 

Plooso  tond  information  on  Holton  COLLEGIATE  instruments,  and  name  of 
nearest  Helton  dealer. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


CITY,  STATE. 


UNION  Musicians 
and  School  Music 

(Begins  on  page  8) 

in  that  virtually  100  percent  of  those 
eligible  for  membership  are  organized, 
we  were  able  to  speak  for  all  profes¬ 
sional  musicians.) 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  our  only  interest  in  this 
subject  is  in  who  gets  paid  for  what 
As  the  preamble  to  the  Code  of  Ethics 
quoted  above  makes  clear,  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  interdependence  between  the 
professional  and  the  school  musician. 
In  actual  practice,  their  joint  interests 
are  even  more  apparent.  For  instance, 
many  small  communities  would  be 
completely  without  serious  live  music 
if  amateurs  and  professionals  did  not 
pool  their  talents  to  create  successful 
orchestras. 

With  no  intention  of  begging  for 
thanks  I  would  like  to  point  out,  in 
addition, 
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Eight-year-old 

youngsters  playing  Kay 
junior  cello  and  bass 


some  contributions  of  the 
Federation  to  the  schools  themselves. 
Over  a  period  of  three  years  our  locals 
are  spending  some  $4,500,000  to  bring 
free  public  music  to  our  more  than 
700  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  program,  financed 
by  a  small  royalty  on  records  and 
transcriptions,  has  been  taken  from 
our  hands  by  legislation,  but  it  will 
be  continued  under  different  auspices. 
As  an  example  of  what  this  has  meant 
to  schools,  in  1948  as  many  as  1,026 
performances  were  played  in  public 
schools.  Beyond  this,  the  program 
provided  many  music  lessons  and  or¬ 
chestral  performances  not  necessarily 
in  school  buildings  but  having  educa¬ 
tional  value. 

(xir  locals  have  cooperated  with  the 
ators  in  many  other  ways.  An 
..Litanding — but  not  unique — example 
of  this  cooperation  took  place  in  New 
Orleans  last  Spring.  Local  174  paid 
for  and  sponsored  the  New  Orleans 
Music  Festival,  an  officially  recog¬ 
nized  school  band  contest.  The  Fes¬ 
tival  drew,  in  this  first  year  of  its 
existence,  24  bands  from  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana  to  a  three-day  show  in 
a  local  stadium. 

This  kind  of  thing,  I  submit,  has 
always  been  the  true  picture  of 
school  and  union  relationships.  Many 
educators  hold  union  cards  themselves, 
and  we  value  their  membership.  We 
know  that  school  musicians  are  the 
union  members  of  tomorrow.  This 
knowledge  guided  us  even  in  the 
days  when  over-publicized  rows  were 
stealing  the  headlines;  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  say  that  on  the  surface, 
as  well  as  deep  in  our  hearts,  all  is 
now  serene. 


Now— teach  cello  and  bass 

four  years  earlier 


Like  all  Kay  cellos  and  basses,  these 
junior  sizes  are  crackproof,  laminated 
construction  . . .  guaranteed  a  full 
year  by  the  factory,  built  to  take  many 
years  of  hard  usage. 

See  the  new  Kay  junior  cello  and 
bass  at  your  local  music  store,  or 
write  for  descriptive  folder  and 
school  prices.  Kay  Musical  Instru¬ 
ment  Company,  1640  Walnut  St., 
Chicago  12,  Illinois. 


Here  are  revolutionary  new  junior 
size  cellos  and  basses  .  .  .  authentic 
instruments  which  are  full  toned  and 
retain  all  the  characteristics  of  reg¬ 
ulation  sizes. 

Now,  every  grade  school  can  have 
a  compitie  orchestra  ...  a  complete 
string  ensemble.  Even  more  impor¬ 
tant,  bass  and  cello  players  entering 
high  school  will  be  trained  to  play 
as  well  as  other  instrumentalists. 


your  favorite  dealer  can  supply  you! 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSIC! AS  rchen  ansKering  advertisements  in  this  magaeine  Sapfambar,  1949 
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How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


Jha,  QompojutM, 
omL  CUvurntjahA,  Ccmwl. 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 
Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


Recently,  I  had  a  talk  with  a  man  who 
heads  one  of  the  largest  music  publishing 
companies.  His  concern  publishes  a  great 
deal  of  music  for  chorus,  men’s  and 
women’s  glee  clubs,  etc.  However,  his 
catalogue  has  quite  an  extensive  listing  of 
band  publications  and  some  of  the  most 
popular  contest  pieces  of  the  day  are 
among  his  published  selections. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  the 
matter  of  present  trends  In  sales  of  band 
music  came  up.  In  response  to  my  ques¬ 
tion,  my  publisher-friend  made  a  state¬ 
ment  that  implied  that  his  sale  of  new 
marches  and  even  many  old  end  well- 
advertised  numbers,  was  very  discourag¬ 
ing.  He  cited  a  few  of  his  recent  releases 
that  were  proving  to  be  a  satisfying  ex¬ 
ception  but  he  indicated  rather  sadly  that 
he  felt  that  the  publication  of  new 
marches  was  not,  for  him  at  least,  a 
profitable  venture. 

I  must  admit  that  I  was  rather  dis¬ 
turbed  by  his  statements  because  it  ha.'* 
always  been  my  rather  firm  belief  that 
in  the  Held  of  band  music,  the  march  is 
probably  the  most  frequently  used  type  of 
composition.  Whereas  overtures  and  other 
lengthy  compositions  are  chiefly  suitable 
for  concerts,  contests  and  other  infrequent 
special  events,  the  march  has  an  import¬ 
ant  place  at  every  parade,  football  and 
basketball  game,  and  other  large  public 
gatherings  where  a  brilliant  performance 
on  the  part  of  the  band  is  demanded. 

I  wonder  if  some  of  the  trouble  doesn’t 
boil  down  to  the  fact  that  many,  if  not 
most,  band  directors  are  content  to  year 
after  year  use  a  rather  limited  list  of  oid 
stand-bys  with  a  consequent  neglect  of 
many  of  the  fine  newer  works.  Some  time 
ago  a  rather  prominent  band  director  in 
this  part  of  the  country  made  the  state¬ 
ment  to  me  that  he  had  too  many  marches 
in  his  files  and  that  he  didn’t  see  much 
point  to  his  buying  any  new  marches.  I 
must  confess  that  I  can’t  subscribe  to  such 
a  viewpoint  for  I  sincerely  feel  that  if 
we  are  to  avoid  stagnation  in  our  band 
dlre<'tlng  experience,  we  must  ev’er  keep 
an  alert  and  receptive  attitude  towards 
new  material. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  many  of  the 
great  marches  of  such  composers  as  Sousa, 
Hall,  Bagley,  and  many  other  well-known 
march  composers  are  worthy  of  almost  un¬ 
ending  repetition  at  the  public  events  in 
which  our  bands  participate.  On  the  other 
hand,  why  not  introduce  at  least  one  new 
march  that  we  haven’t  used  before  at  each 
new  performance  our  band  presents.  Some 
of  these,  it  is  true,  we  will  probably  not 
care  enough  about  to  repeat  very  fre¬ 
quently,  but  others  perhaps  we  will  find 
intriguing  to  our  audiences  as  well  as  to 
our  bands  and  ourselves. 

Huts  are  sometimes  very  easy  things 
to  sink  into  and  1  am  rather  inclined  to 
feel  that  the  band  director  who  is  unwill¬ 
ing  to  constantly  explore  the  possibilities 
of  much  of  the  new  material  being  re- 
lea.^ed  each  year  by  the  leading  publishers 


has  already  sunk  into  a  rut  from  which 
he  needs  to  extricate  himself  If  he  expects 
to  continue  to  progress  in  the  eyes  of  his 
band  members  and  the  public  for  which  he 
performs. 

The  poor  sale  of  band  marches  is  not 
the  only  headache  that  plagues  many  of 
our  music  publishers  today.  Costs  of 
printing  and  engraving  have  .skyrocketed 
in  the  last  few  years.  Engraving  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  lost  art  as  it  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  trade  to  learn,  is  very  tiring  to  the 
engraver  and  does  not  pay  enough  more 
to  make  it  more  attractive  than  the  print¬ 
er’s  trade  which  is  not  nearly  so  taxing 
and  Just  as  remunerative. 

One  large  music  publisher,  prolxably 
known  to  most  of  you,  recently  went  out 
of  the  publishing  end  of  the  music  busi¬ 
ness.  When  I  asked  him  why,  a  member 
of  this  concern  recently  told  me  that  his 
company  quit  publishing  music  becau.se 
they  couldn’t  make  it  pay  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  prohibitive  costs  of  printing  and  en¬ 
graving.  When  I  further  asked  why  a 
substitute  method  of  printing  was  not 
employed,  such  as  lithographing  instead 
of  engraving  the  music,  I  was  told  that 
this  method  was  not  enough  cheaper  to 
make  it  worthwhile. 

Perhaps  you  may  be  saying  to  yourself 
by  this  time,  if  you  have  read  this  article 
thus  far,  “Why  is  Could  howling  about 
all  these  problems  of  music  publishers  in 
his  column  this  month?  What  is  he  so  ex¬ 
cited  about  the  poor  sale  of  new  marches 
or  the  failure  of  a  few  music  publishing 
houses?’’ 

The  rea.son  I  am  chiefly  concerned  is 
because  I  am  convinced  that  if  new  music 
is  not  bought  in  much  greater  quantity  in 
the  near  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past  few  years  we  are  going  to  see  a 
sharp  curtailment  of  the  issuance  of  new 
publications  and  we  are  going  to  see  it 
.sooner  than  many  of  our  readers  antici¬ 
pate. 

Music  publication  of  band  and  orchestr.T, 
works  is  at  best  and  under  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  a  hazardous  under¬ 
taking  financially  for  the  publisher.  When 
costs  of  printing  and  advertising  become 
prohibitive,  few  publishers  can  afford  to 
continue  in  the  business.  Already  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  several  of  the  old,  well-known 
music  publishing  houses  have  almost  all 
but  stopped  the  publication  of  new  works 
and  are  relying  for  their  profits  upon  the 
reprinting  of  old  and  well-known  titles 
which  they  first  printed  years  ago.  This  is 
not  a  healthy  sign  for  the  future  of  new 
music  in  this  country. 

It  is  true  that  several  new  concerns 
have  taken  up  the  cause  of  publishing  new 
band  and  orchestra  mu.sic  in  recent  years 
in  the  hope  of  cleaning  up  on  some  of  the 
stipposed  large  profits  that  they  believe 
can  be  made  from  the  widespread  sale  of 
hand  music  in  our  public  schools.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  already  a  few 
of  the.se  new  concerns  have  commenced 
to  tighten  up  the  reins  and  are  not  issuing 
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as  many  new  works  as  they  formerly 
were. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  calamity  in  this 
column.  Perhaps  the  present  trend  is  just 
a  temporary  one  that  we  will  see  com¬ 
pletely  changed  in  the  next  few  years. 

I  certainly  hope  so,  for  if  we  are  going  to 
continue  having  new  compositions  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  new  generation  of  composers,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  offer  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  having  their  works  published. 
'This,  of  cour.se,  cannot  be  achieved  so  long 
as  the  publishing  of  new  music  remains 
an  unprofltahle  undertaking  for  the  music 
publisher. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  the  desire  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  to  encourage  the  up 
and  coming  generation  to  undertake  the 
composition  and  arranging  of  new  works. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  announced 
in  the  March  1949  issue  of  this  column 
a  contest  to  be  conducted  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  for  the  best  arrangement  of  a  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  arranger’s  own  choosing  for  a 
small  instrumental  combination.  The  con- 
te.st  is  to  be  open  only  to  students  of  high 
school  age  who  are  regularly  enrolled  at 
the  present  time  in  a  high  school  of  recog¬ 
nized  standing.  Likewise  the  contestants 
should  be  members  in  good  .standing  in 
their  high  school  band. 

To  date  we  have  not  had  as  many  let¬ 
ters  of  inquiry  in  regards  to  our  propo.sed 
contest  as  we  should  like  to  have  had.  For 
this  rea.son,  I  am  again  sending  out  the 
appeal  to  our  high  school  readers  that 
they  write  to  us  and  indicate  the  type  of 
arrangement  that  they  would  like  to  sub¬ 
mit  for  the  prize  which  we  plan  to  offer. 
Perhaps  we  are  not  making  our  terms  lib¬ 
eral  enough.  If  you  think  so,  won’t  you 
please  write  to  me  or  to  this  magazine 
expressing  your  opinions.  It  will  only  be 
in  this  way  that  we  can  best  plan  our  con¬ 
test  to  fit  the  needs  of  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers. 

Summer  vacations  are  ti  nice  thing,  but 
your  columnist,  for  one,  is  always  glad  to 
see  September  roll  around  again  and  once 
more  have  the  pleasure  of  embarking  upon 
the  course  of  a  new  school  year.  I  trust 
that  all  of  you  had  a  very  pleasant  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  just  as  I  did.  (More  about 
this  in  a  future  issue  of  this  column).  At 
any  rate,  I  hope  that  you  are  all  as  glad 
to  l)e  back  in  school  work  as  I  am  for  an¬ 
other  year. 

See  you  next  month. 


Anna  Largenf  won  it  for  keeps  this 
time.  The  golden  cup  we  mean.  When 
the  judges  of  the  Chicagoland  Music 
Festival  Accordion  Band  Contest 
added  up  the  score,  Anna  Largent's 
Championship  Band  won  superior  first 
rating  for  the  third  consecutive  time. 
The  Gold  Cup  was  presented  to  her 
at  Soldier  Field. 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 
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By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 


Built  •tpecially 
for  school  uio 
—  heavy  duty 
all  steel  con¬ 
struction  — 
simple,  sturdy, 
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PLAYER'S  STAND 

Permanent  proper  angle  for  tilt — rolled  edges, 
no  bant  corners  or  sharp  edges.  Adjustable 
to  desired  height,  set  with  locker  washers 
and  hm-nuts. 

Regular  Stand,  Adj.  27"  to  34"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . SB.7S 

Tall  Stand,  Adj.  37"  to  44"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . $9.75 


Mr.  Walker's  Chattanooga  Central  High  School  Band  shown  saluting  its  Alma  Mater 
reminds  us  that  football  formation  time  is  here  and  it's  time  for  the  brass  sections  to 
again  enjoy  their  many  pleasant  experiences  on  the  gridiron. 


SNARE  DRUM  STAND 


NEW,  Revolutionary  —  Heavy  Duty  — 
Permanent  correct  angle;  rubberized  tips 
SCHOOL  PRICE . I 


I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  don’t  heatltate 
to  call  on  me. 

Letter  of  Inquiry 

Mr.  K.  S.  from  New  York  writes  an  In¬ 
teresting  letter  concerning  a  pupil.  A 
portion  of  his  letter  reads  as  follows; 

"Dear  sir :  Thank  you  for  your  reply  to 
my  inquiry  of  last  November  concerning 
flnishes  for  brass  instruments.  I  have 
another  problem  for  which  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  your  opinion.  One  of  my  comet 
students  has  been  studying  that  instru¬ 
ment  for  nearly  four  years.  For  the  past 
two  years  I  have  been  working  with  him 
using  the  Complete  Arban  Method  .  .  . 
After  experimenting  with  several  mouth¬ 
pieces,  he  chose  a  Bach  10  C  .  .  .When  he 
has  tried  solos  he  immediately  loses  con¬ 
trol  of  his  lip  muscles,  is  unable  to  reach 
even  an  E  or  F  and  completely  muffs  wide 
slurs  or  rapid  technique  passages  .  .  .  He 
describes  his  predicament  as  tension  in  his 
facial  muscles  that  makes  his  lips  stiff 
and  unmanageable  .  .  .  has  quite  thick,  full 
lips  .  .  .  Could  you  offer  any  suggestions 
which  might  help  him,  or  do  you  think  it 
advisable  for  him  to  transfer  to  a  bari¬ 
tone?" 

Augteer — Thanks  for  your  kind  letter  of 
inquiry.  From  your  description  of  the 
problem — 

First,  there  seems  to  be  a  probability 
that  the  student  may  need  a  larger  mouth¬ 
piece  with  a  deeper  cup  as  the  Bach  10  C 
is  a  very  shallow  mouthpiece  with  fairly 
wide  rim,  and  this  else  la  probably  not 
suited  to  hla  thick  lips.  I  suggest  he  try 
Barh  <  (medium  depth  cup  and  medium 
wide  rim>  and  Bach  7  (deep  cup  and 
medium  wide  rim)  and  nee  If  one  of  these 
tw<i  mouthplecen  d<w«  not  have  more  room 
Inside  of  the  <->jp  f<ir  his  thick  Him  to  man¬ 
ipulate  and  vlhrale. 


Greetings 

Creetings  to  all  my  brass  friends  of 
The  School  Musician.  I  am  hoping  each 
of  you  has  enjoyed  a  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  vacation.  To  those  of  you  who  got 
in  several  weeks  of  music  study  this  sum¬ 
mer,  I  congratulate  you  for  saving  rather 
than  spending  your  .summer,  whether  you 
attended  summer  instrumental  classes  at 
your  school,  clinics,  music  camps,  or  any 
other  form  of  worthwhile  musical  experi¬ 
ence. 

Another  Summer  at  Northwestern 
1  have  finished  another  enjoyable  sum¬ 
mer  term  of  graduate  ^tudy  at  the  School 
of  Mu.sic  of  Northwestern  University  and 
managed  to  keep  up  two  hours  of  daily 
troml)one  imactlce  for  my  famous  and  in¬ 
spiring  trombone  friend  and  Instructor, 
"Jerry"  Cimera. 

The  new  graduate  course.  "Playing 
Techniques  of  the  Instruments  of  the  Band 
and  Orche.stra"  conducted  by  Mr.  Trau- 
gott  Rohner  was  found  very  practical  to 
Instrumental  directors.  It  was  my  good 
fortune  to  receive  the  invitation  from  Mr. 
Rohner  to  give  a  lecture  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  pla>  ing  and  teaching  of  trom¬ 
bone  and  baritone  for  his  new  class  and  I 
greatl.v  appreciated  the  kindness  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  shown  by  Mr.  Rohner  and  all  of 
his  band  and  orchestra  directors  and  other 
instrumental  teachers  attending. 

Beginning  Third  Year  at  Your  Columnist 
i)ur  calendar  has  rolled  around  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  1949,  which  begins  my  third  year 
as  your  brass  columnist.  I  began  this 
pleasant  experience  of  column  associations 
with  you  in  September,  1947,  and  have 
found  you  School  Musician  brass  players, 
students  and  teachers  the  finest  group  of 
acquaintances  anyone  could  wish  for.  Your 
letters  and  inquiries  are  my  joys,  so.  If 
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AMERICA’S  FINEST  MODERATELY 
PRICED  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


Secuiid,  I  suKsest  he  change  method 
l>ookR  from  the  Arbans,  as  1  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  it  as  an  idea!  method  for  any  high 
school  student,  except  possibly  for  the 
study  of  double  and  triple  tonguing.  Ar- 
hans  does  not  give  him  enough  study  of 
melodies  to  develop  a  flexible  lip  which 
is  made  possible  through  soft  playing  of 
legato  materials.  It  also  overstresses  key 
tonality  study  of  scale  sequences  and  other 
monotonous  exercises,  many  of  which  are 
unnecessary  and  more  theoretical  than 
practical.  Arbans  does  not  deal  with  the 
study  of  many  rhythm  flgures,  symbols, 
signs  and  time  signatures  found  in  modern 
legitimate  music  and  in  up-to-date  meth¬ 
ods.  Neither  does  it  teach  your  student 
the  art  of  transposing  and  reading  the 
various  clefs.  I  suggest  he  change  to  The 
Krnest  Williams  Complete  Method  which 
is  up-to-date,  modern,  and  practical  and 
will  train  hie  embouchure  by  progressing 
slowly  but  correctly  in  range  and  will 
give  him  studies  in  rhythms,  clefs,  time 
signatures,  phrasing  and  legato  studies, 
many  of  which  were  never  heard  of  in 
.\rban’s  day. 

Third,  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
student  is  using  too  much  pressure  in 
playing  solos  and  exercises  much  too 
strenuous  in  range  and  has  therefore  not 
developed  the  flexible  embouchure  so  nec¬ 
essary  in  the  playing  of  soft  slurs  and 
technical  solos.  I  suggest  he  gradually 
develop  his  flexibility  which  will  in  turn 
enable  him  to  play  with  less  pressure  and 
more  ease  by  practicing  soft  lip  slurs  be¬ 
ginning  with  intervals  of  4th.s,  then  6ths, 
and  later  octaves,  practicing  them  as 
softly  as  possible  and  observing  cheek 
movements  in  a  mirror  as  he  trains  his 
facial  muscles  to  move  upward  or  contract 
in  each  ascending  slur.  He  should  not 
play  any  slur  higher  than  he  can  play  with 
ease  and  little  pressure.  To  play  higher 
tones,  roll  under  red  of  lips  slightly,  blow 
up,  press  Ups  a  little  tighter  against  each 
other,  raise  the  cheek  mu.scles  upward,  and 
use  much  more  breath  pressure  directed 
from  the  diaphragm. 

Try  some  less  difficult  solos,  especially 
those  with  less  extraneous  range. 

I  believe  he  should  purchase  a  Herbert 
('larke  Book  (Second  Series)  containing 
studies  for  elasticity  'of  embouchure  and 
read  his  philosophy  of  building  lip  flexi¬ 
bility  as  well  as  practice  the  exercises. 
When  the  lips  tire,  be  sure  to  rest  them, 
and  use  plenty  of  .soft  legato  songs  as 
.solos  such  as  those  found  in  Jay  Arnold’s 
"Kverybody's  Favorites”  or  any  other 
good  collection  of  song  style  melodle.s. 
Remember,  it  is  not  the  difficulty  of  the 
solo  but  how  it  is  played  that  counts  and 
to  play  a  song  well  and  phrase  It  with 
all  the  emotional  beauty  and  expre-sslon 
of  the  human  voice  is  the  test  that  will 
challenge  any  cornet  or  trumpet  vlrtuo.so. 

Choosing  the  Brass  Instrument 
About  this  time  of  year  grade  school, 
junior  and  senior  high  students  all  over 
America  are  taking  talent  tests  and 
adaptability  tests  for  deciding  which  in¬ 
strument  they  are  best  fitted.  These  tests 
usually  consist  of  talent  tests  testing  the 
applicant  for  sense  of  pitch  and  rhythm, 
music  memory,  sense  of  consonance  and 
dissonance  and  the  other  various  factors 
which  play  a  part  in  the  student’s  talent 
for  music.  Then  the  student’s  physical 
qualifications  are  observed  (formation  and 
evenness  of  teeth,  thickness  of  lips,  width 
of  lips,  condition  and  strength  of  cheek 
or  facial  muscles  and  Jaws,  whether  under¬ 
shot  or  overshot).  These  tests  and  observa¬ 
tions  are  often  little  better  than  guesses 
and  are  never  considered  as  authentic  al¬ 
though  they  are  wise  observations  In  many 


See  Why  It's  So  Very  Important  to  Try 
American  Prep  Before  You  Buy  Any  Instrument 

When  you  select  on  instrument,  you  moke  one  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
cisions  of  your  life. 

A  well  mode,  well  balanced  instrument  with  authentic  tone  gives  you  a 
new  thrill  every  time  you  practice  or  play.  It  adds  to  your  enjoyment, 
spurs  you  on,  speeds  your  progress. 

This  is  the  fact  which  for  40  years  has  guided  us  in  making  the 
AMERICAN  PREP  line.  Because  we  regard  student  musicians  as  our  most 
important  customers,  we  go  out  of  our  woy  to  put  into  AMERICAN 
PREP  instruments  extra  care,  extra  features,  extra  values— professionol 
feel  and  performance  at  a  cost  that  fits  the  student's  budget. 

That's  why  it's  so  very  important  to  see  and  play  AMERICAN  PREP.  You 
want  the  most  for  your  money.  Your  own  good  judgment  will  tell  you 
that  you  get  It  in  AMERICAN  PREP.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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instances  and  save  the  Instrumental  stu¬ 
dent  many  dlscouraginK  attempts  by  the 
trial  and  error  method  of  choosing  an  in¬ 
strument.  After  observing  these  guiding 
quallflcatione,  an  actual  trial  on  the  various 
Instruments  is  the  only  sure  method  of 
determining  success  or  failure  on  an  in¬ 
strument.  Regardless  of  other  qualifica¬ 
tions,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  the  student  for  without  fond¬ 
ness  for  the  instrument,  little  progress 
will  be  made  by  the  student  instrumental¬ 
ist. 

Let  us  consider  a  few  desired  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  the  various  brass  Instruments. 

Trombone 

(a)  Sense  of  pitch  is  usually  very 
essential  as  there  is  no  set  place  marked 
on  the  slide  to  show  the  beginner  how  to 
find  the  exact  positions.  For  example, 
he  is  told  that  the  third  position  is  about 
three  and  one-half  inches  but  he  must 
guess  at  this  distance  and  use  his  sense 
of  pitch  to  find  the  more  exact  location  of 
the  tone. 

(b)  Length  of  arms  is  necessarily  im¬ 
portant  for  the  full  size  tenor  trombone, 
especially  in  reaching  the  7th  position. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  this  summer  to 
try  out  an  especially  built  model  of  trom¬ 
bone  of  much  smaller  size  called  an  alto 
trombone  for  Mr.  Traugott  Rohner  of 
Northwestern  University.  The  Instrument 
was  small  enough  for  the  shortest  arms 
and  had  a  pleasing  quality  of  tone  which 
bridged  the  gap  between  the  trumpet  or 
cornet  and  the  trombone.  It  may  prove 
to  he  a  useful  instrument  for  class  in¬ 
struction  as  well  as  a  legitimate  instru¬ 
ment  for  our  school  bands.  Who  knows? 

(c)  Lips  should  be  of  normal  thickness 
or  slightly  thicker.  The  extremely  thin 
lips  are  usually  better  for  the  French  horn, 
trumpet  or  cornet,  although  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

(d)  Strength  of  lips  and  cheeks  often 
shown  by  well  formed  muscles  around  the 
mouth,  at  corners  of  mouth  and  running 
upward  along  lines  of  cheeks  and  face 
are  much  more  important  than  thickness 
of  lips. 

(e)  Fairly  even  bite  is  the  desired  ideal 
for  trombone  as  well  as  all  other  brass 
instruments  although  the  undershot  jaw 
is  not  as  great  a  handicap  in  trombone 
playing  as  it  is  for  the  trumpet  or  French 
horn. 

(f)  Ambition,  determination  or  drive 
are  very  important  fActors  for  studying 
trombone.  The  student  must  like  the 
trombone  and  want  to  play  it  to  succeed 
with  it. 


Baritone  or  Euphonium 

All  desired  qualifications  mentioned 
above  for  the  trombone  are  important 
for  the  prospective  baritone  player  ex¬ 
cept  that  length  of  arms  is  unimportant. 

Tuba  or  Soutaphona 

(a)  Thick  lips  are  usually  better  for 
the  tub.i  but  not  essential.  Often  excep¬ 
tions  are  known.  Sometimes  the  thin  lip 
player  makes  an  exceptionally  fine  tuba 
player  while  one  with  larger  lips  develops 
into  a  remarkable  cornetist. 

(b)  Muscles  of  embouchure  and 
strength  of  lips  are  important,  but  it  is 
important  also  to  be  able  to  relax  the  lips 
well,  open  them  wide,  and  protude  out 
loosely  in  the  mouthpiece  in  order  to  vi¬ 
brate  in  a  relaxed  manner  so  necessary 
in  playing  the  lower  tones. 

(c)  It  is  desirable  that  the  bass  player 
be  of  large  physical  stature,  strong  enougli 
to  carry  the  large  instrument.  The  fingers 
should  be  strong  enough  to  press  the  largo 
valves  easily. 

(d)  He  should  possess  the  knack  or 
else  be  trained  in  free  use  of  diaphragm 
breathing  and  full  control  of  breath  nec¬ 
essary  in  sustaining  the  long  low  tone.‘< 
of  the  tuba. 

(e)  Good  sense  of  pitch  is  desired  for 
the  tuba  as  all  other  valve  instruments 
but  is  not  quite  as  essential  as  it  is  for 
the  trombone  or  French  horn. 

(f)  Less  sight  reading  skill  and  less 
speed  in  thinking  are  required  for  tuba 
than  for  cornet,  trumpet,  trombone,  bari¬ 
tone  or  French  horn  as  the  tuba  parts 
usually  contain  fewer  notes  per  measure 
than  the  other  brasses. 

French  Horn 

(a)  Thin  flexible  lips  are  usually  im¬ 
portant.  Persons  with  unusually  thick 
lips  are  rarely  successful  on  the  French 
horn. 

(b)  Straight  and  even  teeth  above  and 
below  are  important. 

(c)  Sensitive  control  of  lip  muscles  is 
very  im|>ortant  knack  since  only  the 
slightest  degree  of  contraction  or  relaxa¬ 
tion  is  required  to  change  the  tones  due  to 
the  nature  of  the  harmonics  of  the  in¬ 
strument  slightly  affected  by  its  length  of 
12  feet  3H  inches  of  tubing. 

(d)  Fairly  even  bite  of  upper  and  lower 
jaw  is  Important. 

(e)  A  good  sense  of  pitch  and  ability 
to  sing  or  hear  intervals  mentally  is  al¬ 
most  essential. 

(f)  Patience,  ambition,  and  drive  are 
almost  essential  factors  for  mastering  the 
French  horn. 

(g)  Good  sense  of  rhythm  is  important 


7  Sfste  "Superior"  Soloists — Thoso  7  pupils  of  Mr.  Walkor  brought  homo  First  Division 
"Superior"  ratings  for  their  individual  solo  entries  in  the  Tennessee  State  Competition- 
Festival  lest  April.  Reading  left  to  right  they  ere  Warren  Bibey,  trombone;  Jack 
Vincent,  French  horn;  Charles  Sully,  alto  saxophone;  Clyde  Chauncay,  tube;  Director 
Walker;  Jerry  Hubbard,  baritone;  Bill  Smith,  cornet;  and  Antonio  Holland,  cornet. 
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twpeciaclly  to  the  horn  player  in  bands 
where  many  marches  are  played  and  the 
arranger  gives  the  horn  the  rhythm  parts. 

Trumpet  or  Cornet 

(a)  Thin  flexible  lips  are  desirable  but 
not  essential. 

(b)  Strong  lip  muscles  are  desirable. 

(c)  Fairly  even  bite  of  lower  and  upper 
jaw  are  desirable  but  not  essential. 

(d)  Straight  and  even  teeth,  both  upper 
and  lower,  are  desirable  but  not  es.sen- 
tial. 

(e)  Habitual  diaphragm  breathing  and 
good  control  of  breath  are  de.sired  and 
must  be  developed  to  succeed. 

(f)  Fast  accurate  mental  gear  is  im- 
l>ortant  in  order  to  sight  read  cornet  or 
trumpet  parts  as  they  are  usually  written 
with  full  parts. 

There's  an  "IF"  in  that 
"Practice  Makes  Pertect" 

(Begins  on  page  9) 

trary  to  general  opinion,  does  not  de¬ 
velop  by  itself  after  concentration  on 
tone  and  intonation.  Practice  difficult 
things  very  slowly  at  first  until  you 
can  play  them  perfectly;  then  and 
only  then,  step  up  speed  gradually 
to  limit  of  technique.  Concentrate  on 
the  difficult  spots  more  than  others 
and  make  up  little  exercises  based  on 
difficult  parts.  Basic  technique  is 
founded  largely  on  evenness  of  execu¬ 
tion  and  extreme  application  to 
rhythmic  details.  Slow,  even  scales 
should  be  practiced  by  everyone.  Then 
practice  arpeggios,  scales  in  thirds 
and  sixths,  and  register-changing  ex- 
-ercises.  Brass  players  must  concen¬ 
trate  on  lip  slurs.  One  last  thing  on 
technique,  do  not  play  anything 
through  sloppily  for  the  first  time 
you  read  it.  Try  to  sight-read  every¬ 
thing  as  perfectly  as  you  can  watch¬ 
ing  articulations  and  dynamic  levels 
carefully.  Stop  to  work  out  trouble¬ 
some  parts  immediately.  Much  dif¬ 
ficulty  can  be  eliminated  in  further 
study  if  the  study  is  begun  in  this 
manner.  Of  course  there  is  never  any 
excuse  for  sloppy  playing  at'  any 
time..  The  goal  of  technique  should 
1)6  absolutely  clean  playing. 

Finally,  the  matter  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Try  to  make  everything  you 
play,  including  exercises,  sound  like 
music.  We  have  all  heard  great 
artists  play  even  simple  things  in  a 
manner  which  was  deeply  moving, 
and  yet  so  often  we  play  simply  notes. 
One  of  my  teachers  used  to  say  to 
me,  “Sing,  boy!  Sing!”  whenever  my 
clarinet  lesson  came  around. 

A  few  incidental  words  of  advice 
on  practice  seem  to  be  in  order.  Finish 
what  you  set  out  to  accomplish.  Don’t 
leave  a  problem  until  it  is  mastered 
completely  to  your  own  satisfaction. 
Analyze  constantly;  practice  without 
purpose  is  not  practice. 

Above  all,  play  for  enjoyment,  too, 
but  not  as  a  substitute  for  practice. 


(g)  Enduranoe  of  lip.s  must  be  present 
or  be  developed. 

(h)  Sense  of  rhythm  is  of  medium  im- 
IMjrtance. 

(1)  Ambition  and  drive  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive  nature  are  desirable,  but  above  alt 
the  student  must  like  the  instrument  and 
want  to  play  it. 

If  you  are  taking  up  an  instrument 
solely  for  your  own  pleasure,  first  consider 
the  factors  I  mentioned  and  then  select  the 
one  that  appeals  to  you  most  unless  there 


are  too  many  of  this  instrument  to  give 
you  the  pleasure  of  being  prominent.  If 
you  find  that  you  are  not  adapted  to  it, 
choose  another.  If  you  take  up  an  instru¬ 
ment  simply  to  become  a  member  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  band,  select  an  instrument  which  will 
be  useful  to  that  band,  and  one  which  the 
director  needs  for  balanced  instrumenta¬ 
tion. 

Luck  to  you  and  your  beginners’  brass 
sections. 

See  you  again  next  month. 


irSWMICROMAGIC! 


Play  a  tied  phrase  on  your  cornet,  then  on  a  new 
Martin.  Notice  how  every  note  on  the  Martin  is 
clean-cut . . .  almost  as  if  you  had  tongued 
each  one!  That's  because  Martin  valves  are  incredibly 
FAST  ON  RELEASE.  It'S  the  result  Of  Micromagic 

finishing. . . an  exclusive  process  that  makes  valves 
9  times  smoother  than  hand  lapping!  Ask  your 
dealer  to  try  the  new  Martin  cornet,  or 
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How  to  Ploy  Flute 


3[si  Ti'la  OnAwsui 

yowi  3'lujta  QumUoju 

Send  them  to 
Rex  Elton  Fcdr 
957  South  Corona  St.. 

Denver  9,  Colorado 


Team  Work 


Proving  tKat  intfrumenfal  dlrecfors 
should  raach  down  to  tha  First  Grade 
laval  for  tha  most  ambitious  If  not  the 
best  equipped  Instrumental  talent.  The 
children  ere  Sandra  and  Donald  Mc- 
Mlllen,  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  McMil¬ 
lan,  who  is  the  Director  of  Bands  at 
the  University  of  Colorado.  Hugh 
McMIllen  Is  one  of  the  most  popular, 
best  equipped  and  respected  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  podium  In  this  great  land 
of  music  education,  but  it  Is  plain 
that  he  will  be  outdone  In  hit  own 
household  if  he  doesn't  look  assidu¬ 
ously  to  hit  laurels.  Sorry  the  picture 
,  •  wouldn't  fit  our  cover. 


Greetings 

And  congratulations  upon  your  return  to 
school  and  music,  aithough  one  never 
takes  a  vacation  from  music.  This  has 
been  one  of  my  most  enjoyabie  summers, 
so  fuii  of  opportunity  and,  I  hope,  ac¬ 
complishment.  t/ecture  recitals  are  al¬ 
ways  exciting,  but  I  believe  my  work  at 
the  various  clinics  was  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing. 

For  the  clinic  work  on  flute  I  pre¬ 
pared  an  unpretentious  teaching  manual 
which  seemed  to  catch-on  and  drew  so 
much  favorable  comment  that,  upon  sug¬ 
gestion,  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it  for  my  column  this  month. 
Here  it  is. 

Flute  Teaching  Technique 

First  of  All :  be  Sure  to  avoid  encourag¬ 
ing  anyone  who  has  an  “Under  Shot"  bite, 
or  abnormally  thick  Ups,  to  play  the  flute. 
Such  students  can  play  any  other  wood¬ 
wind  Instrument  with  no  (or  least  with 
little)  handicap. 

Rrtt  Leuon  for  the  Beginner 

Teach  him  to  read  the  notes,  accurately 
and  rapidly. 

First  tones  to  be  produced  on  the  head- 
joint. 

Assemble  flute  and  let  student  produce 
tone  on  open  C  sharp,  keys  not  to  be  used. 

Next:  Show  him  how  to  hold  the  flute. 
Angering  B,  middle  line.  Follow  with  A 
and  G.  Now  show  Angering  for  C.  He 
may  now  play  C-B-A-G,  then  G-A-B-C. 

From  here  on  we  recommend  the  use 
of  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute  Method,  Book 
I,  and  suggest  that  you  start  on  page  12 
and  "follow  through"  Just  as  the  studies 
occur.  When  starting  with  this  method, 
make  sure  that  the  stitdent  can  read  the 
very  simple  Angering  chart  in  the  back 
of  the  book.  Constant  reference  to  it  will 
not  be  necessary,  as  the  Angering  is 
marked  for  each  new  note  as  it  is  intro¬ 
duced. 

Be  sure  that  the  student  develops  no  bad 
habits  in  Angering.  Such  habits  (as  you 
all  well  know)  are  most  difficult  to  break. 

The  most  dominant  In  this  regard  is 
the  Angering  of  low  and  middle  E,  F 
.sharp,  middle  and  high  D,  and  G  sharp  in 
altissimo.  Be  sure  that  the  student  keeps 
the  D  sharp  key  (four  right)  down  (open) 
on  all  tones  except  of  course,  the  low  C, 
C#,  low  and  middle  D,  and  the  high  B 
and  C.  Over-looking  this,  is  the  most 
common  fault  of  flutists.  It  will  be  to 
his  advantage  in  Angering,  intonation  and 
tone  quality,  to  keep  this  key  OPEN,  Just 
as  advised  above. 

Tonguing 

In  most  instances  the  natural  (and 
mechanically  correct)  form  of  tonguing 
is  to  let  the  tongue  close  and  open  the 
orflce  of  the  lips.  Make  sure  that  the 
tongue  does  not  strike  with  too  much 
force,  and  never  to  the  extent  that  the 
be  assumed  In  order  to  produce  a  full 
tongue  protrudes.  However,  in  the  ex¬ 


treme  low  register  this  form  of  tonguing 
is  not  practical,  and  that,  for  the  reason 
that  a  smiling  position  of  the  lips  must 
round  beautiful  tone.  It  Is  unnatural  to 
tongue  in  this  fashion  with  a  smile  on 


Thl(  Is  really  Thomas  P.  Benton,  artist- 
pupil  of  the  noted  teacher  of  the 
flute,  Georges  Laurent,  whose  picture 
appeared  In  the  June  Issue  but  with 
the  wrong  name  under  'rt.  Our  proof 
reader  left  town. 

the  lips,  and  even  if  It  were  possible,  the 
disturbance  of  the  lips  by  being  touched 
with  the  tongue  has  a  decided  tendency 
towards  destroying  the  tone.  So;  from 
about  low  A  flat  on  down  to  the  low  C, 
we  must  u.se  an  attacking  syllable  as  “De" 
Just  as  used  in  the  word  deck. 

Even  though  we  have  advised  that  the 
student  go  from  one  page  to  the  next  in 
the  R.  E.  F.  method,  it  is,  of  course,  well 
to  seek  diversion  to  be  exercised  “between 
the  pages”.  For  this  very  purpose  we 
have  written  several  solos  with  piano  ac¬ 
companiment.  These  numbers  are  inter¬ 
esting,  and  of  such  musical  form  that  they 
may  be  used  as  program  numbers,  even  by 
professional  flutists.  Here  they  are: 

Minuetto  in  Old  Style  (Pages  62-3)  Book 
I;  Valse  dl  Encore  (pages  36-7)  Book  II; 
The  Woods  Serenade ;  Minuet  No.  2 ; 
Bouree ;  Tarantella. 

Long  Tones 

Such  practice  should  be  done  in  Cres¬ 
cendo  and  Diminuendo  effect.  This  is 
accomplished  best  by  starting  the  tone 
with  the  teeth  held  as  closely  together  as 
is  possible.  As  the  tone  becomes  louder 
and  louder,  let  the  teeth  be  separated. 
When  starting  the  Diminuendo,  this  action 
is  reversed.  To  many.  It  would  seem  that 
the  position  of  the  teeth  would  have  little 
to  do  with  making  a  difference  between 
a  tone  in  fortissimo  and  one  in  pianissimo 
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.So  far  as  actual  physical  change  la  con¬ 
cerned,  this  assumption  is  nearly  correct. 
However,  there  is  this  to  be  remembered. 
Tone  production  is  a  sensational  some¬ 
thing  that  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  widen  the  space  between  the 
teeth  ha.s  no  direct  effect  of  opening  the 
nrlflce  formed  by  the  lips,  and  to  reverse 
this  action  has  the  effect  of  closing  it. 

Oood  and  correct  embouchure  perform¬ 
ance  requires  much  time  and  painstaking 
application,  but  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  the  variation  in  tone  quantity  and 
quality  depends  (to  great  extent)  on  the 
.sixe  of  the  opening  between  the  lips.  For 
tone  in  pianissimo  effect  keep  the  opening 
small,  and  as  the  crescendo  is  made,  en¬ 
large  the  opening.  Reverse  this  action 
on  the  diminuendo. 

Double  and  Triple  Tonguing 

This  tonguing  should  not  be  indulged  in 
until  the  student  can  play  well  all  Major 
and  Minor  scales,  the  major,  minor,  dim¬ 
inished  and  dominant  seventh  arpeggios, 
with  all  the  rapidity  possible  with  the 
single  tonguing.  When  this  has  been  ac¬ 
complished,  let  him  play  very  slowly,  any 
given  major  scale,  or  parts  there-of,  play¬ 
ing  each  note  four  times.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  study,  the  first  few  measures 
should  be  done  in  single  tonguing.  Just  as 
evenly  as  possible,  with  a  good  tone 
throughout.  Then  let  the  student  try  to 
imitate  this  with  the  double  tonguing. 
Be  sure  to  keep  within  the  middle  register 
at  the  beginning,  and  let  the  syllables  be 
“Too”  “Ku".  Avoid  touching  the  lips 
with  the  tongue  in  all  double  and  triple 
tonguing. 

In  double  and  triple  tonguing  in  the 
extreme  low  register,  the  “Too”  "Ku”  must 
be  avoided  for  the  same  reason  as  ex¬ 
plained  in  our  suggestions  for  single 
tonguing.  Here  again,  we  must  use  the 
"De”  for  the  first  syllable  and  then  "(3e” 
(as  in  get)  for  the  second  syllable.  Quite 
naturally  then,  the  triple  syllables  would 
consist  of  “De”  “Ge”  "De”.  That  there 
are  many  fine  flutists  who  do  Not  follow 
these  rules  completely,  we  know,  but  here 
we  must  adhere  to  a  kind  of  a  generai 
rule  that  will  apply  to  most  cases. 


Will  Canada  Have  Lets 
But  Better  School  Bands? 


Waterloo,  Out.,  Canada — Styied  as  the 
biggest  band  demonstration  In  Ctanada 
with  band  and  instrumental  contests, 
bugle  and  trumpet  band  contests,  piano 
accordion  events,  and  many  other  features 
the  Waterloo  Music  Festival  took  place 
here  on  Saturday,  June  25.  Chief  adjudi¬ 
cator  was  Dr.  Charles  O’Neill,  familiar  to 
all  American  school  bandmasters  of  the 
National  Contest  days  for  his  work  as  a 
judge  In  those  events.  Dr.  O’Neill  Is  cur¬ 
rently  Dean  of  Faculty  of  the  Waterloo 
Music  Company. 

But  the  Waterloo  festival  drew  heavily 
from  the  States  for  other  judges  and  mu¬ 
sical  personalities.  Among  them  were  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Ludwig,  who  can  generally  be 
found  whenever  drums  put  in  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  any  music  festival  anywhere. 
Roger  Smith,  who  came  from  Mays  Land¬ 
ing  N.  J.,  to  become  one  of  America’s  fore¬ 
most  trombonists,  whose  symphonic 
achievements  include  Arturo  Toscanini’s 
N.B.C.  George  E.  Wain,  of  whom  the  pro¬ 
gram  says :  “So  great  is  the  demand  placed 
upon  Mr.  Wain  for  attendance  at  Clinics 
and  Festivals  that  It  took  two  years  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  come  to  Waterloo 
last  March.”  He  is  undoubtedly  America’s 
foremost  clarinet  clinician.  William  Bell, 
whose  renown  as  a  b!.ss  player  is  so  great 


that  it  would  be  an  impo.sition  to  attempt 
to  introduce  him.  Then  there  was  our 
own  Bud  Abbott,  one  of  America’s  finest 
twirling  champions,  and  Oakley  Yale  with 
his  accordion. 


The  significance  of  this  festival  is  in 
its  indication  of  Canada's  amazing  de¬ 
velopment  In  tile  field  of  instrumental 
school  music.  Watch  Canada  grow  in- 
strumentally. 


Wm,  JIapnes!  Co. 
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How  to  Ploy  the  Drums 


fiejuMMwtL,  ^  BaiuL 
and  Ohchji&jUia 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Head,  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Mississippi 


A^ain  It  is  ‘'Hello"  and  a  pleasant  re¬ 
minder  of  a  new  school  year.  Most  of  your 
activities  will  be  at  the  same  school.  Kor 
.some,  like  my.self,  there  will  be  new 
faces,  a  new  campus  and  new  friends. 
As  you  will  note  by  the  above  heading, 
I  am  no  longer  at  Northwestern  State 
t?'ollege  but  have  moved  to  Delta  State  in 
Cleveland,  Mlssis.slppl  where  advantages 
for  growth  of  the  music  department  and 
the  possibilities  here  for  music  in  general 
are  considerably  superior.  Not  the  least 
of  the  attractions  is  a  better  budget,  a 
scholarship  fund  for  school  musicians  and 
a  splendid  music  building  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  And  1  won't  mind  the  wonderful 
swimming  ixtol  here  either.  All  in  all,  the 
change  Is  advantageous  in  every  way  and 
I  want  to  hear  from  every  school  drummer 
who  can  spell  Cleveland,  Mississippi. 

What  shall  be  the  topic  of  the  day?  I 
last  mentioned  our  Summer  Music  Camp 
and  promised  something  al>out  the  drum 


“Charley"  Wilcoxon  Drum  Shop 

349  Th*  Arcade,  CUvaland  14,  Ohio 


.section.  Unfortunately,  while  we  had  a 
very  fine  camp,  we  were  very  short  on 
drummers  but  we  managed  to  have  a  good 
.section  and  an  active  one ;  I  can  find  little 
fault  with  them — and  believe  me  by  the 
time  the  bass  drum,  snare  drums,  tympani 
and  cymbals  and  an  armload  of  traps  are 
carried  in  and  out  of  the  band  room  day 
after  day,  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
drummer  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
physical  prowess. 

I  have  a  very  nice  letter  from  Miss 
Caroline  Ashley  of  Greensboro,  Georgia, 
who  is  interested  in  suggestions  on  teach¬ 
ing  drums  successfully.  Perhaps  other  di¬ 
rectors  might  be  interested  in  making 
suggestions  as  to  how  they  teach  their  own 
drummers.  Isn't  it  rather  common  for  the 
"top"  drummer  in  the  band  to  show  the 
on-coming  drummers  what  to  do?  On  the 
ordinary  instrument  the  teacher  can  tell 
the  student  to  put  down  a  certain  key  and 
automatically  the  proi»er  length  of  the 
tubing  (in.strument)  has  been  estabii.shed 
and  the  tone  comes  out  pretty  close  to  the 
right  pitch.  The  drummer  can  not  do  this. 
Picking  up  the  sticks  properly  does  not, 
in  any  way,  mean  the  notes  will  be 
played  correctly. 

The  drummer,  like  the  vocalist,  must 
depend  upon  accurate  and  thorough  mus¬ 
cular  control — the  vocalist  through  the 
control  of  throat  muscles  (vocal  cords) 
and  the  drummer  through  wrist  and  arm 
muscles.  So,  I  would  first  suggest  wrist 
and  arm  movement  exercises  so  that  the 
young  drummer  may  learn  to  control  the 


sticks.  Books  will  vary  in  the  approach 
made  to  drumming  but  they  will  not  vary 
m  the  fundamentals.  Just  as  the  clarinet 
instruction  book  may  show  several  ways 
to  make  a  note,  so  may  the  drum  Itook 
show  several  ways  to  play  a  note  or  group 
of  notes.  I  believe  there  is  a  general  lack 
<if  understanding  on  this  point  and  it  U 
.somewhat  confusing  because  the  drum 
)>arts  which  must  be  played  in  concert 
are  too  often  not  written  as  the  instriK*- 
tion  book  shows  they  should  be. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  several  of  us  were 
talking  about  the  drum  situation  in  con¬ 
tests  where  a  suspected  drummer — oftime.s 
a  good  player  on  some  other  instrument — 
learns  the  general  idea  of  rudimental  play¬ 
ing  sufficient  to  withstand  a  contest  yet 
Is  lacking  completely  in  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  to  make  a  decent  application  of  those 
rudiments  to  practical  playing.  Added  to 
this  is  the  practice  of  letting  incompetant 
Judges  judge  the  drum  solos  and  drum  rudi¬ 
ments  in  order  to  keep  the  judging  cost 
down.  Occasionally,  there  are  fine  reed 
and  brass  men  who  understand  the  drum 
situation  but  quite  often  this  is  not  true. 

So  what  can  the  teacher  do  to  make 
more  successful  drummers?  Miss  Ashley 
has  a  fundamental  question.  Here  is  w-hat 
I  would  do.  First,  I  would  obtain  some 
good  books  on  drumming  as  Miss  Ashle> 
has  done.  Then,  I  would  study  these  care¬ 
fully  step  by  step,  analysing  each  rudi¬ 
ment  by  finding  it  in  the  printed  drum 
parts  of  the  band  or  orchestra  score, 
referring  particularly  to  the  snare  drum. 

I  would  have  a  sewlon  with  my  drummers 
and  go  over  a  good  2/4  and  6/8  March, 
pointing  out  the  places  needing  accents. 
These  spots  may  be  emphasised  by  the 
use  of  flams.  In  the  2/4  march  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  groups  of  four  eighth- 
notes.  The  drummer  should  understand 
that  there  are  several  rudimental  ways  of 
playing  these.  They  may  be  simply  single 
strokes— one  stroke  with  each  stick,  or 
they  may  be  played  as  a  paradiddle  which 
is  a  name  used  when  the  first  two  notes 
are  single  strokes  and  the  last  two  are  a 
hit  and  a  bounce  (two  hits  with  the  same 
stick).  A  combination  of  these  two  may  be 
used.  Then  we  would  have :  flam,  stroke, 
hit,  bounce.  The  teacher  can  explain  all 
this  to  the  young  drummer  and  the  drum¬ 
mer  will  soon  learn  which  method  is  most 
useful  under  the  situation  at  hand. 

Many  are  quite  concerned  over  the  roll 
and  more  should  be.  There  arc,  I  think 
other  rudiments  more  useful  and  I  would 
not  hold  back  a  student  until  he  develop.s 
a  roll  before  I  would  let  him  play.  The 
roll  is  tricky  and  takes  time  to  master  if 
ever,  and  many  other  rudiments  may  be 
learned  and  used  while  still  working  on 
the  roil.  For  in.stance,  the  flam-accent 
is  common.  Here  the  drummer  learns  the 
combination  of  single  strokes  In  groups  of 
threes  but  actually  playing  four  notes  - 
the  first  of  the  three  being  the  /tarn  and 
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the  Iast_  two  notes  beingr  single  strokes. 
Then  we  actually  have  what  the  name  of 
the  rudiment  says:  F-lam  Ac-cent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  names  of  the  rudi- 
mental  patterns  really  -say  the  beat  Itself. 
You  may  have  noticed  that  each  name 
fallows  a  syllable  rhythm-pattern  similar 
to  the  kind  of  a  beat  It  is :  Flam  accent 
(1  2  3),  paradiddle  (1  2  3  4),  ratamacue 
tr-r-r-l  2  3 — 1)  and  so  on.  Perhaps  this 
will  make  It  easier. 

I  believe  the  June  Issue  of  The 
.‘JCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  this  column  con¬ 
tained  a  list  of  several  books  which  have 
been  used  successfully  In  the  teaching  of 
drums.  Most  everything  Is  packed  away 
preparatory  to  moving  and,  too,  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Music  Camp  is  winding  up  and  be¬ 
tween  these  two  things  and  the  pleasant 
thought  of  a  couple  of  weeks  vacation — 1 
might  not  try  too  hard  to  remember  just 
whore  those  SCHOOI..  MUSICIANS  are 
l>acked  away  but  you  may  rest  assure<l 
they  will  be  out  for  reference  before  long. 

I  believe  our  music  camp  has  been  the 
most  successful  of  all  the  four  years  since 
it  was  started  when  I  first  came  to  this 
campus — I  would  like  to  see  It  continued 
at  my  new  school.  Delta  State  College, 
Cleveland,  Mississippi,  where  I  hope  all 
of  you  will  write  me.  So  long  until  next 
month  and  it  is  good  to  be  with  you  again. 


NEW  W.  r.  L.  CONCERT  GRAND! 


.  .  .  Wm.  F.  Ludwig  introduces  a  revolutionary  new  pedal  tynipani- 
(Concert  Grand  model  with  new  floor  pedal  lightening-fast  action! 

.  .  .  pull  single  pin  to  disconnect  for  travel — it’s  instantaneous! 

SEND  FOR  NEW  1949  DRUM  CATALOG  TODAY! 


Charting  for  the 
Football  Band 


IBegina  on  page  10) 

it  is  safe  to  state  that  all  personnel 
in  horizontal  lines  should  be  placed 
close  together.  Angular  lines  should 
conform  to  these  two  rules  in  that  any 
angle  from  one  degree  to  forty-five  de¬ 
grees  should  be  composed  of  personnel 
placed  close  together  and  as  tdie 
angle  increases  from  forty-five  de¬ 
grees  to  ninety  degrees  the  personnei 
can  be  spaced  farther  apart.  There 
is  no  damage  in  packing  ail  vertical 
or  angular  lines  close  together  with 
men,  but  the  utilization  of  personnel 
to  enlarge  your  formation  will  be 
hampered  by  such  technique.  The  best 
system,  in  the  author's  opinion,  which 
can  be  used  by  any  size  band  is  based 
on  two  simple  rules.  First,  all  per¬ 
sonnel  in  vertical  lines  should  be 
spaced  two  paces  apart.  In  other 
words,  there  should  be  a  sixty  inch 
interval  from  front  to  rear  between 
personnel.  Second,  any  horizontal 
constructed  l)etween  one  five  yard  line 
and  the  next  should  be  composed  of 
five  men.  This  places  all  horizontal 
persons  exactly  forty-five  inches  apart 
from  center  to  center.  Both  these 
horizontal  and  vertical  placement 
systems  will  simplify  your  charting 
problem  and  make  it  possible  for  your 
(landsmen  to  quickly  align  themselves 
in  every  formation  they  make.  This, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  utilization 
of  personnel  will  make  it  possible  to 
enlarge  your  formation,  seems  to  be 
an  ideal  method  of  charting. 

To  be  continued  next  month — the 
problem  of  audience  perspective  re¬ 
lated  to  formation  charting. 


1728  N.  Damen  Ave.,  Chicago  47,  III. 


Wm.  F.  Ludwig,  Pretidenf 
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As  illustrated,  with  the  Artistic  ^ 
non-scuff,  non-scratch 
wonder  material 


Trumpet  Bags  by  Artistic 
available  in  a  variety  of 
models  and  price  ranges 


THE  FINEST  IN  CAItllYING  BAGS  AND  CASE  COVERS 

At  Better  Dealers  Everywhere 

ARTISTIC  PRODUCTS  CO.  311  church  $t. 


JAROSLAV  "JERRY"  CAMERA  "Monl  aS?** 

and  ERNEST  PECHIN'S  RECORDED  <nid  Teacher 

Double  end  Triple  Tongue  Couree  for 
Cornet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  E.  Pechin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Soloe  Recorded  by  Clmera’e  Star  Pupils 
Write  ior  Free  Felder  JERRY  CIMERA.  819  Home  Ave..  Oak  Peuk.  IlUaois 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 


OBOES  AND 
BASSOONS 


PENZEL,  MUELUR  &  CO.,  Inc. 

36-1 1  THIRTY-THIRD  STREET  - 
LONG  ISLAND  CITY  6.  NEW  YORK 


Jhi  (Doubk  ftsad  QLaMJuHjm 
SoA&oon . . .  Oboa 


By  Bob  Organ 

1512  Stout  St..  Denver  2,  Coloredo 


For  information  on  the  Cabart  an<l 
Oerard  Oboes,  I  suggest  you  get  in  touch 
with  E.  Chiassarini.  1595  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Chiassarini  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine  and  I’m  sure  he  will  be  happy  to 
give  you  any  necessary  Information  you 
may  desire  regarding  these  Instruments. 

We  ail  know  the  reputation  of  the  Lore.' 
Oboe.  It  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
Oboes  to  professional  players  for  year.*-. 
Of  course  during  the  war  years  they  were 
more  or  less  out  of  production  as  they 
come  from  France,  and  the  prices  rose 
pretty  high.  However,  they  are  in  produc  ¬ 
tion  again  and  deliveries  are  being  made' 
at  a  price  within  range  once  more. 

It  has  been  very  interesting  to  follow 
the  rumors  regarding  the  Loree  Oboe  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years.  They  have  been  many 
and  varied.  The  principle  one  being  that 
there  are  two  makes  of  Loree  Oboes.  This 
is  not  true  and  this  is  authentic  informa- 


Here  it  is  September  already  and  mo.st 
all  back  in  harne.«s,  so  to  speak.  Vacation 
time  is  over  now  for  most  of  you  and  I 
am  just  starting  mine.  We  have  four 
weeks  between  semesters — Summer  to  Fall 
—and  Uncle  Bob  is  going  to  get  lost 
somewhere  in  the  wilds  of  Colorado, 
W'yomlng  and  Utah.  After  writing  this 
of  course. 

Have  had  a  wonderful  summer  class 
this  year  and  have  learned  a  few  things 
thru  Inquiries  from  my  summer  students. 
It  has  been  interesting  for  me  to  compile 
of  the  necessary  information.  Have 
fortunate  in  having  friends  closely 


some 
been 

related  to,  or  with,  most  of  the  concerns 
or  manufacturers  which  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  contact  for  information. 

Probably  ninety  percent  of  my  summer 
class  have  been  teachers  taking  extra 
work  thru  their  vacation  and  iKmsibly 
ninety  percent  of  them  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  along  the  same  line— Where  to  get 
Double  Reed  Instruments  and  what  do 
they  cost?  Am  thinking  of  this  as  a  cri¬ 
terion  and  am  passing  it  along  as  general 
information  to  both  the  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent  of  these  instruments. 

We  all  know  during  war  years  Double 
Reed  Instruments  were  scarce  and  ex¬ 
tremely  high  in  cost.  For  the  most  part 
these  instruments  are  foreign  made  and 
of  course  were  completely  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  far  as  manufacturers  were  con¬ 
cerned.  They  were  occupied  momentarily 
in  other  duties.  But  now  it  is  over  and 
let’s  go  on  from  there.  Some  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  are  back  on  the  job,  others  are 
not.  How  soon  can  they  all  be?  No  one 
knows. 

First  let’s  get  a  line  on  Obes.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  the  Conn  Oboe 
which  is  made  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  These 
we  know  are  in  production  and  of  course 
the  Pan  American  also.  One  can  get  all 
the  information  they  Want  by  writing  to 
the  Conn  factory  in  Elkhart. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  Linton  Oboe. 

Oretsch  Mfg.  Co.  in  Chicago  also  have 
an  oboe  called  the  “Commander”. 

There  is  a  Henri  Dubois  Oboe-French 
made.  Also  the  Kohlert  Oboe,  made  in 
Czecho-Slovakia.  I  believe  the  Continental 
Music  Co.  in  Chicago  handles  both  of 
these. 

The  Selmer  Oboe  which  originally  comes 
from  France  has  a  headquarters,  or  shall 
we  say  a  branch,  in  Elkhart,  Indiana.  I 
haven’t  Inquired  as  to  their  production  as 
you  can  get  that  Information  as  readily 
as  I  can.  France  is  pretty  much  in  a  free 
market  so  would  imagine  they  are  coming 
thru  alright. 

This  is  also  true  of  the  Cabart  Oboe. 
Production  is  possibly  slow  but  they  are 
coming  thru. 

The  Gerard  Oboe — this  Is  also  French 
merchandise  on  the  free  market  and  de¬ 
liveries  are  being  made.  Mr.  Gerard  at 
one  time  worked  for  Loree  in  France.  He 
knows  Oboes — decided  to  go  in  for  him¬ 
self  with  the  idea  of  making  a  professional 
oboe  In  school  price.  That  was  the  seed 
for  the  Gerard  Oboe. 


1114  MiMien  St.,  Son  Francisco  3,  CoKfomio 
1143  SeutK  Sant**  St.,  lot  Ana*l*t  15.  CoW. 
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"The  CLARINET  and 

CLARINET  PLAYING" 

A  241-pago  text  for  us*  with  any  good 
Method  —  $3.75  postpaid 
At  your  local  d*al*r  or  direct  from 
Author  and  Publisher 

ROBERT  WIILAMAN  Salt  Point,  New  York 


FINE  INSTRUMENTS  SINCE  1889 


Write  for  Froe  Catalog 
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10  Different  Strengths  .  .  .  From 
No.  I  Soft  to  No.  51/2  Hard. 
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AGAIN  IMPORTED  FROM  FRANCE. 
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lion  from  a  major  officer  of  the  Loree  Co. 

it  is  cummon  knowledKe  that  none  of 
lire  I^^ree  family  has  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  business  since  1923.  Julian  Loree, 
son  of  Francois  Loree  (the  senior),  sold 
the  Loree  factory  ^o  his  foreman,  Ray¬ 
mond  Dubois  in  1923  and  it  continued  as 
the  I,oree  Company  with  no  change  in 
policy. 

The  French  Company  of  Loree  decided 
to  open  a  branch  in  New  York  of  which 
Bruno  Labati  is  President.  Bruno  Labati 
was  principle  oboist  with  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  for  some  twenty 
years.  E.  ChiassarLni  is  part  owner  of  the 
Ix>ree  Co.  also  an  oboist. 

The  rumor  of  two  different  Loree’s  couid 
have  started  when  young  Loree  sold  out 
or  when  the  New  York  Co.  was  formed 
but  in  either  case  there  is  stiii  only  one 
I^oree  Oboe.  The  money  Invested  and  the 
major  officers  of  the  company  control 
both  the  French  and  New  York  branches. 
So,  the  rumor  of  two  differently  made 
lajree  Oboes  is  untrue.  As  to  production 
I  could  tell  you  a  lot  but  that  is  not  the 
object  at  this  time.  Deliveries  are  being 
made  and  you  can  get  them. 

The  newest  Oboe  Mfg.  I  know  of  is 
the  Platz  Oboe  Mfg.  Co.  in  Elkhart,  Indi¬ 
ana.  This  is  an  instrument  that  shouldn't 
be  overlooked.  I  have  had  the  occasion  to 
play  on  several  of  them  recently  and  find 
them  exceptionally  well  made,  nice  open 
sound  and  well  In  tune.  If  Mr.  Platz 
maintains  this  high  standard  he  should  go 
places  with  his  new  oboe.  Power  to  him — 
we  need  this  sort  of  competition.  So  much 
for  Oboes. 

In  the  Bassons  let  us  go  right  down 
the  line  as  we  know  them.  In  the  United 
States  we  have  of  course  the  Conn  and 
Linton.  Information  regarding  them  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  factories  In  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

The  most  popular  of  the  European  made 
Bassons  are  the  Kohlert,  Moenig,  Mollen- 
hauer,  Reidl  "Wunderlich,  Cabart  and 
Heockel.  As  to  availability  of  the.se  in¬ 
struments  here  is  the  information  as  near 
as  I  could  obtain  it  for  you. 

The  Kohlert  is  made  In  Czecho-Slovakia 
and  I  understand  they  are  coming  thru. 
The  Reidl  is  also  coming  thru.  Further 
information  on  these  Instruments  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Jack  Spratt  21-23 
West  End  Ave.  Old  Greenwich,  Conn., 
whom  many  of  you  will  remember  as  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  this  column. 

The  Moenig  Factory  is  in  the  Russian 
Zone  so  production  is  small  because  of 
Government  control. 

I  was  able  to  learn  that  a  few  Wunder¬ 
lich  Bassons  are  floating  around,  but  I  can 
not  tell  you  where  to  look  for  one. 

The  Mollenhauer  is  temporarily  out  of 
business  because  of  the  senior  Mollen¬ 
hauer  having  passed  away  and  the  junior 
is  still  being  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Cabart  is  the  only  French  maker  of 
Basson  that  makes  the  German  system. 
This  is  on  the  French  free  market  so  rro- 
duction  is  coming  thru.  For  further  infor¬ 
mation  write  to  E.  Chla.s.sarini,  1395 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Heokel  had  no  trouble  at  his  factory 
during  the  war  or  loss  of  any  kind  except 
a  few  of  his  skilled  workmen.  He  has 
wood  for  fifty  years.  However  prices  are 
high  due  mostly  to  foreign  exchange  regu¬ 
lations. 

In  general  we  are  able  to  get  most  of 
the  instruments  we  may  need.  They  are 
slightly  higher  in  price  than  before  the 
war  but  surely  lower  than  during  the 
war.  There  is  much  to  be  said  about  this 
situation  also.  However,  space  will  not 
permit  at  this  time.  So  long  for  now. 


BY  PEDLER 


Here  is  a  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pedlet  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woodw'inds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  all  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance”  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  try 
a  Pedler  today!  Send  for  tREE  folder. 
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Alford'i  fomoai  neroltj  iiambon.  Unlano  binBonloo. 
oorol  MHiod  offeeu,  eomodj  Ideal.  Try 
ABBAD,"  Mr.  Alford'i  lilt  irrinconiMit.  you'll 
want  It,  "THE  WEDDING  OF  HBINIB  A 
KA’raRINA,”  "NEBO."  "HONOBT  FITE"  SETS, 
and  "I'LL  BE  BEEIN'  TOU,"  a  eomody  Bunbw 
daal(Bod  to  tot  tha  band  off  itaio.  Many  atbori 
Ineludod.  Bind  for  FREE  aopy  today! 
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How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


HOLTON 

ELECTRIC  OIL 
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FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 
ElKHORN.  WISCONSIN 


Let's  Teach  and  Use  More 


In  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

By  Anna  Lorgent 

213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


Talanf  Programs 

Acconlion  Manufacturers  advertise  their 
iiK-rchaiidise  In  newspapers,  magazines, 
hiilletins,  and  do  everything  possible  to 
promote  their  business  Interests,  which 
nets  them  a  profit. 

What  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
young  musician  If  the  manufacturers 
would  sponsor  a  coast  to  coast  talent 
show  on  the  air  waves  and  television. 
This  would  be  an  outlet  for  the  accordion 
inasmuch  as  there  Is  as  yet  no  pla<-e 
for  the  little  accordionist  In  the  school 
curriculum. 


Greetings 

tlreetings  to  all  my  accordion  friends 
and  readers  of  The  SCHOOL  Ml'SICIAX. 

I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  a  pleasant  vaca¬ 
tion,  and  are  now  ready  for  a  year  of  con¬ 
structive  study  on  your  favorite  instru¬ 
ment. 

New  Music 

Kvery  music  school  wi.shes  to  supply 
their  pupils  with  a  variety  of  repertoire. 
It  is  a  sound  policy  to  have  material  to 
read  by  sight  in  addition  to  the  numbers 
which  are  being  prepared  for  the  first  con¬ 
cert. 

In  order  to  keep  the  players  incentives 
in  the  foreground,  there  should  be  inter¬ 
esting  music  to  |>Iay  and  planned  recitals. 
Much  of  the  transcribed  material  is  not 
accordionistic  and  also  some  of  the  ac¬ 
cordion  solos  lack  that  accordionistic  ap- 
I>eal. 

Accordion  Style 

Advanced  students  soon  develop  a  style 
of  their  own,  which  is  a  part  of  their  own 
personality.  This  should  be  encourage<l 
as  to  Insist  that  all  students  play  o’lke 
will  not  develop  the  individuality  of  the 
pupil.  The  same  procedure  applies  to 
pupils  who  think  for  them.selves.  It  is 
unwise  for  parents  or  teachers  to  do  all 
the  thinking  and  talking  for  the  pupil. 
If  a  pupil  is  encouraged  to  play  before 
others  and  use  his  own  Judgement  in  pick¬ 
ing  the  piece  he  wishes  to  play,  he  will 
soon  rely  upon  himself  and  gain  confi¬ 
dence. 

Solos 

Solos  with  plenty  of  finger  action  are 
Tico-Tico,  Dizzy  Fingers,  Dancing  On  the 
Keyboard,  Fiddle-Faddle,  Dance  Of  The 
Comedians,  Carnival  of  Venice.  Fingers 
must  be  kept  in  good  shape  by  plenty  of 
technical  exercises,  and  by  the  use  of  cor¬ 
rect  Angering. 

We  often  see  a  student  get  nervous 
when  playing  a  solo,  which  might  be  the 
result  of  a  poor  hand  position  and  a  poor 
thumb  shift,  all  do  to  a  lack  of  proper 
Anger  and  hand  control.  There  are  a 
number  of  good  Finger  Dexterity  instruc¬ 
tion  books,  and  the  pupil  is  wise  that  plays 
a  half  hour  a  day  on  this  material. 


EXCELSIOR  ACCORDION  ARTIST 


Try  the  accordion  Dick  Contino 
plays — the  new  Excelsior. 

See  how  it  speeds  technique, 
gives  you  a  wider  range 
of  tone  effects . . .  both  in 
treble  and  bass. 


Send  for  new 
"Anniversary  Edition, 
and  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 


Litfeneri  have  heard  her  many  times 
on  the  W.M.B.D.  Juvenile  Radio  Pro¬ 
gram.  She  It  Virginia  Matarelli  of 
Peoria,  Illinois,  14  year  old  pupil  of 
Enrico  MastronardI,  famed  accordion 
artist  and  teacher. 


Private  Teachers 

It  i.s  the  private  teacher  that  has  con¬ 
vinced  the  public  of  the  great  i>ossiblllties 
of  the  accordion  by  its  beautiful  tonal  ef¬ 
fects.  Manufacturers  can  give  credit  to 
the  private  teacher  for  having  built  up  the 
vast  accordion  business.  Therefore  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  manufacturers  to  o|>en 


DvpendabU  lubricetien  r*ducet 


HOLTON  instrument  line.  I 
it  from  your  music  dealer 


Drop  Applicator 


FLUTISTS 

CLARINETISTS 

Send  for  CATALOG  No.  4  &  5 
— fhe  world's  largest  catalog  of 
music  for  woodwinds. 

Now  Number*  Art  Soipg  Coaafaaffy  Addud 


Tho  Evo  Pronfico  Accordion  Soxtof  of  Modford,  Oregon.  This  group  plays  af  racifals 
and  concerts  given  by  the  Prantica  Accordion  School  with  Mrs.  Eva  Pranfica,  director 

and  teacher. 
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September,  1949 


Order  Your 


Bound  Vol.  No.  20 


NOW 


In  High  School  and  College 
Libraries,  throughout  America, 
band  and  orchestra  musicians 
have  access  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  in  school-year  bound 
volumes. 


In  this  cyclopedia  of  music 
education,  20  years  in  compiling, 
both  student  and  director  will 
find  the  gratifying  answer  to  his 
every  problem;  the  right  solution 
expressed  in  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  nation's  most  author¬ 
itative  teachers  and  directors, 
past  and  present. 

Volume  Twenty 
School-Year  1948-1949 
is  Now  Ready 

Each  summer  copies  of  the 
preceding  school  year's  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  inclusive,  are 
bound  into  fine  books.  These 
bindings  are  in  red  library  linen 
with  stiff  covers.  Gold  lettering. 
Price,  $4.35  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  ac¬ 
company  all  orders  whether  for 
immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Limited  supply.  Order  your  Vol¬ 
ume  20  NOW. 


i._The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Jochson,  Chicago  4 


the  door  of  opportunity  to  the  parade  of 
accordions. 

New  Releases 

Belwin,  Inc.,  New  York,  Grade  1  Mexe- 
kote :  Irish  Medley ;  Hear  Them  Bells ; 
Grade  2  Holiday  Harmony ;  Scandinavi- 
Anna ;  Grade  3  Hawaiian  Medley ;  In  Old 
■Madrid  ;  Moccasin  March  ;  Schubert  Waltz 
compo.ser  or  arranged  by  Earl  Hazelle. 

Accordion  Music  Publishing  Co.,  46 
Greenwich  Ave.,  New  York.  Grade  3^4 
Oceanlca:  Marinariello  grade  2;  Accor¬ 
dion  Harmony  Book  by  Pietro  Delro. 

Chart  Music  Publishing  House,  506 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ilinois.  One  set 
of  Warner  Rhythmic  Variety  .series  solos  ; 
One  set  of  Sousa  Marches;  Sailing;  A 
Night  in  May. 

O.  Pagan!  Accordion  Co.,  289  Bleecker 
St.,  New  York.  Finger  Dexterity  by  Frank 
Gavlanl ;  Arpeggios  and  Advanced  Velo¬ 
city  by  Frank  Gavlani ;  School  of  Velo¬ 
city  by  Pietro  Deiro ;  The  Virtuoso  Ac¬ 
cordionist  by  Pietro  Deiro.  Hanon  School 
of  Velocity  by  Nunzio.  The  Art  of  Mus¬ 
cular  and  Finger  Control  by  Frank  Gavi- 
ani. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent :  I  have  been  study¬ 
ing  the  accordion  for  several  years,  but 
my  playing  is  not  smooth,  in  fact  it  makes 
my  parents  nervous  if  I  practice  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  call  it  rasping.  How 
can  I  get  my  playing  pleasing  enough  for 
at  least  my  parents  to  listen  to  me? — 
Shirley  Jean  L. 

Answer:  The  bellows  should  open  from 
top  in  the  shape  of  a  fan.  Pull  and  push 
the  bellows  slow  and  smooth,  not  hard  or 
jerky.  Try  to  produce  as  much  music  as 
l>o.ssible  on  the  smallest  amount  of  air. 
It  is  not  a  pleasing  performance  to  watch 
a  performer  laboring  with  his  bellows. 
The  degrees  of  tone  quality  is  dependent 
ui)on  the  amount  of  air  sent  through  the 
reeds. 

Dear  Mrs.  Lanjenf :  How  does  one  go 
about  to  produce  an  organ  effect  on  the 
accordion?— C/iarlc.s  M. 

Anstcer:  Pull  the  bellows  slowly  and 
build  the  tone  up  gradually  until  It 
reaches  a  climax.  Watch  the  phrasing 
of  church  hymnes  and  sacred  music.  To 
build  up  a  tone  and  get  the  desired  effect 
is  similar  to  taking  a  deep  breath  slowly. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  I  memorize  my 
solos  and  do  not  seem  to  get  nervous  play¬ 
ing  at  recitals,  but  even  with  using  all  of 
my  will  power,  I  cannot  keep  my  eyes 
away  from  the  piano  keyboard.  How  can 
this  fault  be  corrected? — Jean  Ellen  W. 

Anstcer:  At  times  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  keyboard  to  ascertain  loca¬ 
tion  of  various  keys.  At  your  next  prac¬ 
tice  period,  place  your  music  on  the  music 
stand  and  play  every  page  without  looking 
down.  Piay  with  the  fingers  clo.se  to  the 
keyboard  and  by  the  sense  of  touch  on 
the  black  keys,  you  will  soon  be  able  to 
find  location  of  all  keys. 


Is  RHYTHM 
Subject  to  Training 

(Begins  on  page  14) 

were  given  no  special  training  were 
retested  on  the  same  tests  to  note  the 
variation,  if  any,  due  to  the  training 
procedure.  The  8th  graders  were  re¬ 
tested  at  the  end  of  60  days  and  the 
college  music  majors  at  the  end  of 
30  days. 

Various  types  of  methods  and  con¬ 
trols  were  closely  observed  to  secure  a 
representative,  natural  sample  situa¬ 


tion  for  the  investigation  and  to  in 
sure  unbiased  results. 

The  reader  rightfully  has  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  asking  the  possible  inferences 
that  can  be  drawn  from  such  a  study. 
If  we  find  that  rhythm  discrimination 
can  be  improved  in  an  individual  by 
subjecting  him  to  an  intensive  rhythm¬ 
ic  training  procedure,  then  we  may 
assume  that  it  would  be  worthwhile 
for  musicians  to  subject  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  this  training  program  in 
order  to  forestall  rhythmic  problems 
that  usually  arise  in  their  work.  Since 
rhythm  proves  to  be  a  stumbling 
block  with  nearly  all  students  at  one 
time  or  another  in  their  musical  ma¬ 
turation,  we  could  better  prepare  them 
to  meet  their  problems. 

If  we  find  on  the  other  hand  that 
rhythm  discrimination  cannot  be  im¬ 
proved  in  an  individual  by  subjecting 
him  to  an  intensive  rhythmic  training 
procedure,  then  we  may  assume  that  a 
great  many  teachers  of  music  are 
wasting  valuable  teaching  time  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  drill  rhythm  into  their 
students. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiment,  the 
investigator  noted  important  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  results  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  group  in  contrast  to  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  control  group.  The  quan¬ 
titative  results  are  in  the  process  of 
preparation  at  the  present  but  a  pre¬ 
liminary  look  into  these  results  are 
sufficient  for  the  author  to  reassure 
his  thousands  of  colleagues  who  are 
drilling  their  students  in  rhythm  that 
they  are  on  the  right  track.  It  has 
been  definitely  proven  that  the  sta¬ 
tistical  differences  show  the  variations 
to  be  considerably  higher  than  mere 
chance,  and  as  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  improvement  made  on  the  Seashore 
Musical  Aptitude  Tests  we  conclude 
that  is  both  profitable  and  advan¬ 
tageous  to  suject  music  students  to 
an  intensive  rhythmic  training  pro¬ 
cedure. 

.\11  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  student  who  is  drilled  on  rhythm 
before  he  begins  his  serious  musical 
study  should  perhaps  advance  at  a 
more  rapid  tempo,  particularly  in  as 
much  as  rhythm  problems  may  fre¬ 
quently  retard  a  young  student’s 
progress.  This  retardation  may  be 
in  varying  degrees,  to  be  sure,  but  is 
invariably  found  in  nearly  everyone 
of  our  students  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other. 

How  much  easier  would  be  your  task 
and  mine  if  we  did  not  have  to  spend 
so  much  time  during  our  rehearsals 
on  rhythmic  difficulties.  How  much 
more  enjoyable  the  rehearsal  would 
be  if  we  could  utilize  the  time  spent 
on  rhythmic  correction  in  the  reading 
of  new  materials,  striving  for  more 
sincere  and  genuine  interpretations. 
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f  Choke  of 
Ameika*s 
LeatSng 
School  Bands 


for  QUAUTY-STYLE-SENSIBLE  PRICE 


featuring  the  Revolutionary 

NEW 


Conventionolly  toilor«d 

uniforms  that  con  bo  ro* 
fittod  to  your  bond  ooch 
succooding  yoor  without 
loss  of  stylo,  boouty,  ond 
without  oxponsivo  oltoro* 
fiont.  An  oxcfusivo  Stan- 
bury  dovolopmont.  Writo 
for  comploto  doloils. 


Available  in  Woolen 
and  Cotton  Fabrics 


lot  Stonbury  dosign  your 
now  uniforms  in  tho  lotost 
stylo  and  color  in  oithor 
Woolon  or  Cotton  Fobrics. 
Low  Pricos.  Prompt  ship- 
monts. 


Wrffg  for  Complofo  Oofails 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 


210  West  8th  St.,  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MO. 


America’s  foremost  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 


UNIFORMS  RY  OSTWALD,  INC. 


Main  Offica  and  Plant: 


Boi  SSI.  Statan  Island  I,  Naw  Yorl 


UNIFORMS 

style.  Qvoflty.  Vofae 

BANDS  —  MAJORETTES 

Marching  Lights 
Belts  Rags 

Boots  Gloves 

Braids  Plumes 

Buttons  Spats 

Caps  Suspenders 

Emolems  Ties 


LOUIS  G.  BAINB  A  SON 

*39  Watt  Adam*  Chicago  3,  llllneli 


£ancf  IfluAic  fiiwieuf 


Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this  Column  has  been  Read,  Studied,  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately  Graded  and  Described. 


By  Richard  Briffaln 


Materials  Instructor  and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCook  School  of  Music,  Chicago 


E.  Easy.  M.  Medium.  D.  Difficult 


A. MERIC  AN  HOLIDAY  (ME),  Lucieu 
Cailliet.  An  overture  for  band  that  is  not 
technically  difficult.  This  number  is  well 
cued  for  the  various  Instruments,  yet  I 
wouldn't  sufrgest  that  a  band  do  the  num¬ 
ber  unless  they  have  two  flutes,  oboe,  and 
chimes  in  their  instrumentation.  The 
number  is  broad  in  style  and  somewhat  on 
the  religioso  side — tempos  are  not  fast 
and  composition  should  be  one  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  ability  of  an  organisation  to  play 
a  well  sustained  style.  Elkan-Vogel  Co. 
FI  lid  $5.00.  Svm  Bd  $S.00. 


MAIJIC  I.SL.E  OVERTURE  (ME),  For- 
reat  L.  Buchtel.  Mark  up  another  sure 
hit  for  Frosty  Buchtel  on  this  one.  We 
used  the  number  at  our  Summer  Session 
and  found  it  to  be  one  of  his  best  efforts. 
You  will  undoubtedly  see  this  selection 
on  many  contest  lists  this  year.  One  splen¬ 
did  feature  of  this  number  is  that  it  has 
a  flve  line  score  that  gives  the  director 
full  information  as  to  who  has  what. 
The  intro  is  broad  and  melodic  in  style 
followed  by  a  tuneful  allegro  in  a  register 
that  sounds  good  but  plays  easy.  The 
number  changes  tempo  and  key  several 
times  to  add  to  the  interest  of  all.  I'm 
sure  you  will  enjoy  this  number  either 
for  concert  or  contest.  Kjoa  FI  Bd  $4.50. 
Sym  Bd  $6.50. 


PROMENADE  (ME),  LeRoy  Anderson. 
The  composer  of  Fiddle-Faddle  has  come 
up  with  another  swell  tune — it  is  arranged 
by  Philip  J.  Lang.  This  selection  is  a 
one  temiK)  affair  at  about  130  beats  per 
minute  all  the  way  through.  Pyramiding 
effects  are  u.sed  quite  a  bit  to  make  it  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  performers.  Modern 
rhythm  patters  are  cleverly  used  along 
with  sustained  chords  to  give  a  happy 
full  sound  to  the  mjislc.  A  muted  solo 
cornet  passage  is  well  done  but  the  band 
must  stay  under  the  solo.  Mills,  FI  Bd 
$4.00.  8ym  Bd  $6.00. 


WESTERN  IDYL  OVERTURE  (ME), 
Harold  L.  Walters.  This  number  is  not 
one  of  the  "run  of  the  mill"  overtures 
but  is  good  all  the  way  through.  The 
composition  is  overture  in  style  and  yet 
the  figures  and  harmonies  are  modern 
enough  to  make  the  overture  very  in¬ 
teresting.  The  work  has  a  maestoso  intro 
that  is  open  enough  to  keep  the  players 
on  their  toes.  An  allegro  follows  that 
gives  the  baritones  and  saxophones  a 
chance  to  shine.  Frequent  key  changes 
add  to  the  listening  interest  of  the  selec¬ 
tion.  I'm  sure  you  will  like  Western  Idyl 
Overture  and  that  you  will  And  it  not  too 
difficult  for  a  good  class  C  band.  Ludwig, 
FI  Bd  $4.50.  Sym  Bd  $6.60. 


busy  writing  original  music  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  radio  programs,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  And  A  Walking  Tune  descriptive 
and  interesting.  A  recording  of  this  num¬ 
ber  is  available  for  $1.75  by  the  Band  of 
the  Welsh  Guards.  Boosey  Hawkes,  FI 
Bd  $5.50.  Sym  Bd  $6.00. 


BAND  UNIFORMS 


**That  Lead  The  Parade* 


And  Here's  Why: 
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Your  Meature 
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Throughout 
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•  Dalivary  Whan 
You  Want  It 


•  Absolutely 
Guaranteed 


li'ritc  Today  for  Free 
Color  Folder! 
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A  WALKING  TUNE  (ME),  Clare  B. 
Orundman.  A  program  number  that  is 
based  on  the  authors  thoughts  as  he 
walked  through  Central  Park  in  New  York 
City.  The  selection  is  readily  play.ible 
and  musically  Interesting  for  bands  of  all 
sixes  and  ability.  Since  the  composer  is 


CHEVRONS, 


Army  or  Wo«t  Fobit  Stylo 
IDEAL  FOR  AWARDS 
Writs  For  Fricas  and  Sample 
f.  R.  BEEMER 

17477  Norton  Ava.  lokowood  7,  Ohio 
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Band  Uniforms  of  finest  Quality  are 
the  most  economical.  Stylln<j,  smart 
appearance,  with  complete  comfort  to 
the  musician  In  all  positions,  Is  Im¬ 
portant.  Before  you  buy  get  com¬ 
plete  information  from  Saco. 


145  UNIFORMS 

Beautifully  Pictured 

COLORS  " 


57  Uniforms 


School 


College 


University 


If  desired,  we  will  DESIGN 
uniform  especially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Banners, 
Flags,  Throwing  Flags.  ^ 
•  Special  Folder  in  Colors. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


UNIFORMS  for 
BANDS  and  ORCHESTRAS 

All  specially  designed.  Tell 
***  y*"  have  in  mind. 

We  will  submit  all  neces- 
■I  iW  sary  sketches. 

Marcus  Rubetiy  Inc. 

(Since  1«70) 

Harold  J.  D'Ancone,  Pres. 

FOR  A  MORE  UNIFORM  WORLD 
Dept.  O— d2S  South  State  St.,  Chicago  5,  III. 


ENCHANTED  PRINCE  OVERTURE 
(E),  Harold  -W.  Johnson.  A  brand  new 
well  arranged  overture  based  on  the 
beauty  and  the  beast  theme  from  ancient 
times.  Young  bands  can  use  this  number 
and  will  like  it.  Cues  are  Judiciously 
used  to  give  fullness  for  instruments  that 
are  sometimes  lacking  in  small  band.s. 
The  time  figures  are  easy  and  the  lempo.s 
are  slow  so  that  the  number  is  not  tech- 
nicaily  difficult.  I  recommend  this  num¬ 
ber  highly  to  all.  C.  F.,  FI  Bd  St. 00.  Svm 
Bd  16.00. 


T  STYLIRG 

I  FINE  TMLORIHG 
long  YUERR  i 

Make  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 

•  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uni¬ 
forms  because  they  are  "tops”  in 
style,  design,  appearance,  fit,  and 
workmanship.  All  factors  consid¬ 
ered,  Craddock  uniforms  cost  less 
per  year  to  own— afford  greater  per* 
sonal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


MOODS  I.NTERIjUDE  (.ME).  Herbert 
W.  Fred.  The  editors  notes  tells  us  the 
following :  "The  ambiguous  tonality  of  the 
opening  section  indicated  the  diversity  in 
moods  of  this  composition.  Interesting 
polychordal  implications  are  consistently 
used,  creating  a  harmonic  scheme,  rich  in 
ninth  and  eleventh  chords,  and  producing 
in  the  melody  occasional  passages  of 
whole-tone  progressions.  As  the  har¬ 
monic  and  melodic  schemes  unfold,  they 
produce  a  succession  of  delicate  climaxes, 
each  of  which  moves  onward  to  a  new  and 
high  level.  In  a  final  clarification  of  mate¬ 
rials,  the  ultimate  tonality  of  the  compo^ 
sltion  reveals  itself  as  P  major.”  This 
selection  is  a  program  number  of  moods 
that  ie  not  difficult  technically  but  requires 
good  intonation.  FitxSimons,  FI  Bd  $3.50. 
8ym  Bd  $5.00. 

BACH  FUGUE  NO.  4  (ME),  arr.  C.  K. 
Wellington.  From  the  Well-tempered  Cla¬ 
vier,  Book  1,  we  get  this  worthy  compo¬ 
sition  for  band.  The  work  is  well  ar¬ 
ranged  and  is  not  difficult.  Numbers  of 
this  character  are  wonderful  training  for 
bands  in  that  different  instruments  enter 
at  different  times  and  the  performers 
must  learn  to  play  their  parts  without 
depending  on  the  entrance  of  someone  else. 
A  good  conductor  score  is  available  and 
the  notes  on  the  individual  parts  are 
not  crowded — easy  to  read.  There  are  no 
sixteenth  notes  in  the  number  and  can 
be  rated  technically  not  difficult.  Sehir- 
mer,  FI  Bd  $5.50.  8ym  Bd  $8.50. 

PRAIRIE  SKIES  OVERTURE  (E), 
Clair  TV.  Johnson.  This  easy  number  will 
be  well  received  by  all  who  are  looking  for 
a  concert  or  contest  number  for  a  young 
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AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 
134  SO.  ELEVENTH  STREET 
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BAND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 

Made  to  Order 
1  Uniforms  for  All 
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70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
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PEHIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

la  Sywin  St.  CManlt  2.  OMi 


•  The  Craddock  Bandsman 

-chock-full  of  practical,  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  $1.50  per  copy. 
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band.  Top  note  for  the  Bb  clarinet  la 
"D"  and  the  highest  one  for  the  Bb  cor¬ 
net  is  “<i”  above  the  staff.  The  number  is 
typical  of  overture  style  with  a  slow  broad 
introduction  followed  by  a  sprightly  al¬ 
legro.  The  keys  included  are  Eb  and  Bb 
with  sixteenth  notes  being  used  sparingly. 
neUcin,  FI  Bd  ^S.-SO.  Sym  Bd  $5.00. 

As  our  "All  Time — Old  Time”  suggestion 
of  the  month.  I  would  like  to  suggest  the 
novelty  “Three  Trees”  as  arranged  by 
Tony  Guerrera.  The  number  is  short  and 
humorous — not  hard  and  when  put  on  with 
a  good  narrator  will  be  the  hit  of  your 
concert  program.  Edw.  B.  Marks,  FI  Bd 
$1.50. 


Trade  Winds 


See  these  new  instruments  at  your  local 
music  store,  or  write  Kay  Musical  In.stni- 
ment  Company,  Chicago  12,  Illinois,  for 
descriptive  folder. 


FOR  ORCHESTRAS 
BANDS  -  DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 

COMPLETE  UNIEORM  SERVICE 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

23)0  WEST  WABANSIA  AVE. 
CHICAGO  47 


Valley  Forge  graduates  are  leaders  in 
Peace  as  they  were  in  War.  Coll.  Prep 
&  Jr.  Coll.  Ages  12-20.  Small  personal¬ 
ized  classes;  guidance  testing  bureau; 
reading  clinic.  Distinguished  faculty.  All 
varsity  sports,  swimini'ig.  Intramural 
athletics  for  all.  30  modern  fireproof 
buildings.  Motorized  Field  Artillery, 
Cavalry  (75  horses) 
"Af  tha  Narton'i  Infantry  Band.  Sr. 
R.  O.  T.  C. 

Several  Band  Schol¬ 
arships  available  an¬ 
nually  to  qualified 
musicians.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  ad¬ 
dress: 

COL.  E.  WALKER,  Refislnr 
Bsi  SM  WATNE,  PA 

Military  Academy 


TRUMPET  PLAYERS 

Win  scholarship  to 
New  York  Military  Academy 

Write  Bandmaster,  N.  Y,  M.  A. 

Cernwoll-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


LEONARD  B.  SMITH 

Guest  Cornet  Soloist— Guest  Conductor 
Rates  and  Dates 

OUANE  SAWYER  ARTIST  M/NAGEMLNT 

35  West  Grand  River  Avenue 
Detroit  25,  Michigan 


WATCH 

Don’t  Let  Your 
Subscription  Expire 


New  Catalog  Ready 

A  hand.some  new  catalog  featuring  ban¬ 
ners,  pennants,  school  flags,  emblems,  but¬ 
tons,  chenille  award  letters,  award  sweal- 
er.s  and  jackets,  tee  shirts,  safety  patrol 
equipment,  etc.,  has  Just  been  released  by 
American  School  Supply,  Inc.,  360  Glen- 
wood  Avenue,  Blast  Orange,  N.  J.  When 
writing  for  a  copy,  give  school  colors, 
name  of  school  principal  and  name  of  this 
publication.  A  Special  section  is  devoted 
to  medals,  pins,  trophies  and  plaques,  and 
!i  color  supplement  presents  a  complete 
array  of  pens  and  pencils.  Americaii 
.School  Supply,  Inc.,  Is  exclusive  repre- 
ser.'  'tlve  for  American  Youth  Hostels. 


Kay  Introduces  Cello  and  Bass  for 
Grade  School  Children 

The  first  American  made  junior  slxe 
cello  and  bass  viol  designed  for  grade 
school  children  are  by  the  Kay  Musical 
Instrument  Company  of  Chicago. 

Both  have  been  carefully  proportioned 
according  to  the  most  accurate  “Old 
Master”  measurements,  and  retain  the  fine 


These  new  Junior  size  cello  and  bass 
viol  by  Kay  vanquish  one  of  the  big 
problems  of  the  grade  school  on- 
semble.  They  have  amazing  volume 
and  remarkable  tonal  beauty. 

tune  qualitie.s  and  the  easy  response  fur 
which  Kay  in.-truments  are  famous. 

Children  as  young  as  8  years  of  age 
can  play  these  in.strumcnts,  thus  making 
possible  a  complete  instrumentation  In 
grade  school  orchestras  and  string  en¬ 
sembles.  And  when  these  students  reach 
high  school,  they  will  have  had  a  four 
year  head  start — like  others  In  the  or- 
che.slra. 


The  outstanding  feature  of  these  new 
"Streamline"  cases  by  Litton  is  that 
by  application  of  modern  engineering 
principles  they  are  "Larger  on  the  In¬ 
side  and  Smeller  on  the  outside." 
Moreover  and  of  paramount  Impor¬ 
tance  to  the  musician  LIfton  "Stream¬ 
line"  cases  actually  weigh  about  20% 
less  than  conventional  models.  They 
will  carry  ell  standard  size  violins, 
even  those  with  extremely  high 
bridges.  Selected  models  of  viola 
cases  are  also  Included  In  this  com¬ 
pletely  ditfkient  "Streamline"  design. 

CUTS  $3  1 

Mosf  cuts  in  this  issue 
may  be  purchased  for 
$3  eaciq  plus  postage. 

Director  cuts 
are  not  for  sale. 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

Per  year  $2.00  2  years  $3.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $2.50 

Bundle  Sub.  Plan 

Lai  youz  entira  etudanl  musicioa  body 
eajoy  and  baBaSt  by  reading  Tba 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regularly.  One  or 
Iwe  library  or  bandroom  copsae  ore  io- 
suificienl. 

By  the  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you  got 
fen.  Iwonly-five.  or  fifty  copiae  every 
moDlb  which  may  be  distribulad  le  ear- 
lain  individuate  or  used  lor  elans  read¬ 
ing.  This  is  a  now  ocoaemieal  way  le 
aol  complelo  eoverago  el  voIuabU  in- 
formation. 

Hera  are  Ibo  new  bundle  rotesi — 

1 0  Copies  Monthly  for . .  $  1 5.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  for. .  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

start  your  Bundle  Plan  now.  Gel  your 
first  bundle  el  news  oad  inlormotion  lor 
your  iaalrumontal  siudoaia.  Quantity  may 
be  ineraosod  aa  required.  OHDEB  NOW. 

Subscription  orders  accepted 
only  when  fully  covered  by  cash. 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is 
published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  gen¬ 
erally  the  1 0th  of  the  date 
month. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


FOR  SALE:  \ew  Buescher  400  Tenor  Saxo¬ 
phone.  Just  had  3  lessons,  hardly  used.  $210.00 
cash.  It  intnested  contact  Mr.  Carmen  Gliosci, 
329  So.  Racine  Ave.,  Apt.  48,  Chicago.  Phone 

Seeley  3-9329. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Trumpets,  King  Liberty,  six  at 
$45.00  each.  King  alto  saxophone  $45.00,  also 
French  horn,  Sousaphone  and  clarinets  cheap. 
Harvey  Class,  3609  Stoer  (Shaker),  Cleveland, 
Ohio. _ 

ORDER  MUSIC — reeds,  oil.  strings,  etc.  25 
clarinet  reeds  $5.00.  Write  tor  other  specials. 
Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments.  Agents 
Wanted.  Open  account  or  C.O.l).  Goble  Music 
Mart.  134  E.  Washington,  Ft.  Wayne  2,  Ind. 
NEW :  Famous  French  instruments,  (5boes  full 
plateau  $325.00 ;  Bassoons,  full  Heckel  system 
$435.  Bass  clarinets  with  low  Eh  $325.00.  Fa¬ 
mous  French  saxophones,  alto  $195.00;  tenors 
$215.00,  Clarinets  (wood)  $92.00.  Double  French 
Horns  $299.00;  metal  clarinets  $65.00;  V^ibra- 
phones  ^85.00.  Wilwerk  valve  oil  40c,  nothing 
letter.  Dozen  $3.00.  Everything  for  the  band, 
urchestra,  corps.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ray 
burn  Music.  267  Huntington  Ave..  Boston.  Mass. 
BASSOON  for  sale,  Heckel  system,  Cundy- 
Bettoney  make,  used  professionally  by  owner, 
good  condition.  $500.00.  Herbert  Reich,  119 
Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

IN  THE  WEST;  For  over  22  years,  it’s  Myers 
Music.  The  largest  stock  of  New  and  Used  In¬ 
struments.  Accessories  at  30%  off;  Care  Clari¬ 
net  Reeds  5c.  Violin  String  Set  5''c ;  Imported 
V’iolin  Bow  $3.95.  Violin  Outfits,  case  new  bow, 
etc.  all  sizes  $17.95.  Bass  Viol,  new  $139.50. 
Viola  Complete  outfit  $39.50.  'Tympani  Hand 
Tuned  $129.50.  New  Pedal  Tymns  $287.50. 
Conn  BBh  Bass  $124.50.  Buescher  BBh  4  valve 
$149.50.  Sousaphone  BBh  used  $194.50.  Eh 
Sousa  New  $264.50.  York  Sousa  BBh,  like 
new  $294.50.  Conn  Helicon  $164.50.  Baritone 
Horn  $69.50;  Front  Bell  Baritone  $119.50. 
Mellophones,  Brand  New,  Fully  Guaranteed 
$74. 5().  French  Horns.  Single  $85.00.  Double 
Horns  $194.50.  Regardless  of  price  all  are  Fully 
Guaranteed.  New  Stock  includes  World  Famous 
Instruments.  Martin,  Selmer,  Buffet.  York, 
Linton,  Ludwig,  etc.  Write  for  More  Complete 
Details  and  Catalog.  We  Are  Solemnly  Pledged 
to  Fight  High  Prices!  Myers  Music  1206  First 
-Ave.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 

IN  THE  WEST  it’s  Myers  Music  for  real  bar¬ 
gains.  Metal  clarinets  $49.50.  Eltonite  clarinets 
$69.50.  Wood  Clarinet  outfit,  fully  reconditioned 
$89.50.  Free  Zipper  Cover  with  all  wood  clari¬ 
nets  sold.  Alto  Clarinet.  New,  Boehm,  French, 
Import  $289.50.  Bass  Clarinets,  new.  Plateau 
Keys,  Low  F'h  $347.50.  Oboe  used  Tone-King, 
Full  Conservatory  FS  $199.50.  Oboe,  Kohlert, 
Military  System,  Almost  new  $79.50.  Selmer  & 
Buffet  Bassoons,  French  System  $124.50.  Heckle 
System  Bassoon.  Riedle,  Germany  $344.50.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  Price — All  Are  Fully  Guaranteed. 
Myers  Music.  1206  1st  Ave.,  Seattle  1,  Wash. 
FOR  SALE:  Cabart  Oboe,  English-Horn  and 
Clarinet.  Oboe  reeds  $1.50,  same  as  I  play  as 
first  Oboe  with  the  Cincinnati  Symphony.  Mar; 
cel  J.  Dandois,  2660  Mt.  Airy  Ave.,  Cincinnati 

23,  Ohio. _ 

CONN,  York,  Liberty,  Martin  trumpets;  fac¬ 
tory  rebuilt ;  lacquered  ;  new  cases.  Rebuilt  Cava¬ 
lier  cornet ;  3  metal  clarinets,  rebuilt.  Prices 
right.  Cash,  trade,  terms.  Carl  Waltersdorf, 

Creston,  Iowa. _ 

FOR  SALE:  New  Loree  Ot>oes  and  Fmglish 
Horns.  Also  Reed  Cane  oboe  English  horn.  Full 
information  upon  request.  J.  Ruth,  3145  N. 
I-awndale  Ave.,  Chicago  18,  III. 

BARGAINS:  French  horn,  Superior  $110.00; 
Bach  Trumpet,  $110.00;  King  Mellophone 
$85.00 ;  Buescher  Baritone,  bell  front  in  bag 
$100.00 ;  King  baritone  in  case  $95.00 ;  Olds 
Trumpet,  like  new  $110.00;  Martin  Valve  trom¬ 
bone  $85.00;  Holton  Trombone,  gold  lacquered 
$70.00;  Olds  trombone  $115.00;  York  BB  &)usa- 
phone  $225.00;  King  BB  Sousaphone  $225.00; 
Buescher  upright  Eb  Bass  in  case  $1M.OO;  50 
metal,  ebonite  and  wood  clarinets,  priced  from 
$45.00  on  up.  Write  for  list.  Conn  alto  sax, 
like  new  $95.00;  Gretsch  alto  sax,  brass  $100.00; 
C  Melody  Sax  $35.00;  York  tenor  sax  $95.00; 
Gretsch  Baritone  Sax  $115.00;  Pedler  Flute 
$85.00;  Conn  metal  piccolo  Es  $85.00;  Conserva¬ 
tory  system  oboe  $225.00 ;  60  violin  outfits,  priced 
from  $25.00  on  up.  Some  very  good  old  violins 
priced  right.  Ludwig  10x15  separate  tention  con¬ 
cert  drum  $26.00 ;  Leedy  hand  tune  tympani  in 
fine  condition  $110.00;  WFL  Bell  lyre  $40.00; 
Leedy  Marimba  3)4  octave  $85.00;  Leedy  Xyla- 
phonc  complete  with  carrying  cases  $100.00. 
.All  1949  demonstrator  instruments  sold  at  dis¬ 
counts.  Over  400  instruments  at  bargain  twices. 
Write  for  list.  Crestline  Music  .Shop.  Crestline. 
Ohio. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY  and  Liberal  Dis¬ 
counts  on  New  Reynolds  BBb  Sousaphone  and 
Bellfront  Baritone  Horn ;  Martin  Eb  Bass, 
Kreisler  French  Horn,  Bettoney  Flute,  Conn 
Tenor  Saxophone,  Martin  Alto  Saxophone ; 
Large  Stock,  'Trumpets,  Cornets,  Clarinets,  Saxo¬ 
phones,  Flutes,  Trombones,  French  Horns, 
Drums,  etc.  From  $35.00  Up;  New  and  Used 
Cases,  Mouthpieces  and  Accessories  for  all  In¬ 
struments  at  Lowest  Prices ;  CASH  Paid  for 
Used  Instruments.  Write  or  Wire,  Mountjoy 
Music  House,  1629  South  Park,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

RECONDITIONED  cornets,  trumpets  $42.50, 
up.  Hundreds  to  choose  from.  Trombones  $47.50, 
up.  Boehm  system  Bb  clarinets  $52.50,  up.  Alto 
saxophones  $84.50,  up.  Alto  horns,  mellophones 
$45.00,  up.  Baritone  horns  $72.50,  up.  Upright 
Basses  $97.50,  up.  French  horns  $97.50,  up. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  good  useable  school 
instruments  to  choose  from-  at  Bargain  Prices. 
LeBlanc  silverplated  bass  clarinet  outfit  $245.00. 
Cabart  Boehm  system  alto  clarinet  outfit  $165.00. 
York  goldlacquered  Eb  sousaphone  $245.00. 
Blessing  silverplated  BBb  sousaphone  $265.00. 
Moennig  Heckel  system  Bassoon  $325.00.  Kohlert 
military  oboe  $65.00.  Kohlert  conservatory  oboe 
$175.00.  Buffet  conservatory  English  horn 
$285.00.  Buescher  silverplated  tenor  saxophone 
$145.00.  Selmer  American  silverplated  baritone 
saxophone  with  stand  $135.00.  Conn  silverplated 
Bass  saxophone  with  stand  $167.50.  Jenkins 
silverplated  (^  melody  saxophone  outfit  $39.50. 
Set  of  Leedy  hand  tuned  tympani  with  wood 
cases  $185.00.  Shopworn  Glockenspiel  outfit 
$39.50.  Conn  goldlacquered  Double  French  horn 
outfit  $245.00.  Deagan  No.  844  3  octave  xylo¬ 
phone  $67.50.  Deagan  No.  870  3  octave  xylo¬ 
phone  on  wheels  $125.00.  Deagan  No.  62,  3kj 
octave  Imperial  Marimba  $295.00.  Ludwig  2kj 
octave  white  ducco  vibraphone  with  fibre  carry¬ 
ing  cases  $275.00.  Used  Violin  Outfits  $14.50, 
up.  Used  Viola  Outfits  $29.50,  up.  Used  Cellos 
$37.50,  up.  Write  us  your  land  problems  as 
we  carry  thousands  of  reconditioned  goo<l  value 
instruments  in  stock.  Write  for  free  Bargain 
List.  Adelson’s  Musical  Instrument  Exchange, 
446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


MEYER’S  PREVIEW  OF  BARGAINS  (Cata¬ 
log)  Fall  and  Winter  Edition  1949  is  now  ready 
for  mailing.  It’s  different — it’s  new.  It  will  pay 
you  to  see  our  catalog  before  buying.  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 

HUNDREDS  of  guaranteed  school  tested  and 
approved  band  and  orchestra  instruments,  l>oth 
new  and  rebuilt,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 
C)ur  warehouse  is  loaded  with  famous  name 
brand  instruments  and  accessories.  All  at  new 
low  prices.  Take  .advantage  of  the  unusual  s.a_v- 
ings  now  possible  by  purchasing ,  from  Mever's. 
Large  stock  of  sousaphones,  bell  front  and  up¬ 
right  bass  horns,  mellophones,  single  and  double 
French  horns  in  good  hard  cases,  bell  front  and 
upright  alto  and  baritone  horns,  clarinets,  cornets, 
trumpets,  saxophones,  alto,  tenor,  C  Melo<ly, 
soprano,  baritone  and  bass,  Heckel  and  conserva¬ 
tory  bassoons,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  English 
horns,  conservatory  and  military  oboes,  flutes, 
piccolos,  tympani,  vibraphones,  cymbtils,  chimes 
and  celestes. 

NEW  SCHOOL  BUDGET  PAYMENT  PLAN 
and  RENTAL  PURCHASE  PLAN  NOW 
AVAILABLE.  Write  us  about  your  require¬ 
ments.  We  will  ship  on  10  day  approval  .same 
<lay  as  order  is  received.  Meyer’s  specializes  in 
equipping  school  bands  and  orchestras.  Let  a 
specialist  quote  you  on  your  requirements.  From 
“A  Single  Instrument  to  a  Whole  Band.”  We 
will  pay  the  highest  cash  or  trade-in  allowance 
for  your  musical  instruments.  Write  or  send  us 
your  instruments  todav.  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex¬ 
change  Co.,  454-L  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan. 

ATTENTION:  School  Boards, — Shoppers, —just 
glance  at  the  various  instrument  inserts  listed 
lielow  for  really  true  values, — or  write  your  needs 
to  Sistek  Music  Co.,  4628  Broadway,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  (Serving  the  Musician  for  the  last  45 
years). _ _ 

REED  INSTRUMENT  BUYS:  rebuilt  metal 
clarinets  —  $45.00,  flute  $50.00,  King  alto  sax 
$75.00,  Cleveland  tenor  s,ax  $115.00,  following 
demonstrator,  new, — Ebonite  or  metal  clarinets- 
565.00,  wood  clarinets — $75.00,  burnished  silver 
flute  $80.00,  Conservatory  oboe  $160.00,  alto 
clarinet  $260.00,  bass  clarinet  $295.00,  gold  lac¬ 
quer  alto  sax  $175.00,  tenor  sax  $185.00,  com 
bination  sax  &  clarinet  case  $25,00,  clarinet  cases 

56.50,  sax  stand  $3.50,  double  2  sax  &  clarinet 

55.50,  Sistek  Music  Co.,  4628  Broadway,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 

DRUMMERS  :  snare  drum  —  demonstrator 
$23.50,  heavy  duty  drum  stand  $4.50,  zipper 
covers  $4.00,  drum  cases,  with  tray  $9.00,  floor 
tom  with  stand  $35.00,  field  drums  $19.50,  pair 
15"  Zildjian  cymbals  $33.00,  orchestra  bells  with 
stand  $30,00,  vibraphone  $165.00,  portable  xylo¬ 
phone  $50.00,  Sistek  Muisc  Co.,  4628  Broadway, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. _ 

STRING  INSTRUMENTS:  all  demonstrators, 
bass  viol-swelled  Bach  $125.00,  (Chully  Jackson) 
5  string  model  $225.00,  zipper  bass  covers 
$14.00,  bass  stand  $7.00,  bows  $7.00  up,  G  string 
$1.00,  D  string  $1.50,  cello  $50.00,  zipper  cover 
$10.00,  violin  outfits  $15.00  up.  Sistek  Music 
Co.,  4628  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
TRUMPETS:  used  as  demonstrators,  —  Wm. 
Frank  $100.00,  York  $90.00,  Getzen  $70.00, 
Grand  Rapids  $60.00. 

CORNETS:  rebuilt  King  Master  model  $95.00, 
Olds  $95.00,  Pan  American  $60.00,  all  in  Glad¬ 
stone  cases.  New  French  model,  plush  lined, 
trumpet  or  cornet  case  $7,50,  Gladstone  model  at 
$13.50.  Sistek  Music  Co.,  4628  Broadway,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS:  Baritone  $85.00, 
Trombone  $55.00,  French  Horn  $120. 00,  Sousa¬ 
phone  $275.00,  all  gold  lacquered.  Sistek  Music 
Co.,  4628  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DRUMS  —  ACCESSORIES:  W.F.L.  pe^l- 
chrome  drum  outfit  $440.00  value,  closeout 
$250.00,  student  outfit,  at  $85.00.  both  are  new 
window  samples.  Pair  Bongas  $25.00,  12"  cym 
bal  $8.00.  Hi-Hat  sock  pedal  $9.00,  drummers 
seat  $9.00.  1  pair  brushes  &  1  pair  sticks,  both 
for  $1.25.  Bass  drum  zipper  cover  $9.00,  drum 
case  $9.00.  Sistek  Music  Co.,  4628  Broadway, 

Cleveland.  Ohio. _ _ 

ELECTRIC  GUITARS  —  AMPLIFIElTS: 
Hawaiian  guitar  with  floor  stand  $35.00.  (3- 

Imput  amplifier  $60.00,  can  be  used  for  accordion 
and  orchestra).  Accordion  pick  ups  at  $15.00, 
Epiphone-Blond  Triumph — with  case-demonstra¬ 
tor  $165.00.  Sistek  Music  Co.,  4628  Broadway, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Bettony  silver  C  flute,  closed  G# ; 
like  new,  in  new  case ;  recently  repadded ; 
$125.00.  Also  Bettony  wood  Db  piccolo,  silver 
keys,  like  new.  in  new  case ;  $50.00.  O.  P. 
Stearns,  2218  Walter  Ave.,  Northbrook,  Illinois 
(phone  746). 


DE  VOE’S  OF  PHILADELPHIA  ship  instru¬ 
ments  on  approval  to  accredited  schools.  Write 
for  our  latest  special  list  now  ready.  Holton  Eb 
sousaphone  $225.00.  Conn  BBb  sousaphone 
$275.00.  Conn  BBb  large  bore  upright  bass,  sil¬ 
ver  with  case  $175.00.  Pepper  Eb  upright  bass, 
brass  lacquered  $77.50.  Varsity  baritone  $98.50. 
Conn  baritone  $125.00.  Carl  Fischer  single  F  & 
Eb  French  horn  (new)  $145.00.  King  double 
F  &  Bb  French  horn  $245.00.  New  conservatory 
oboe  $195.00.  Conn  cornet  (shopworn)  $75.00. 
Buescher  trumpet  (new)  gold  lacquered  $99.50. 
Pedler  trumpet  (new)  gold  lacquered  $59.50. 
Conn  trombone,  silver  $65.00.  Kalashen  gold 
lacquered  trombone  $45.00.  Holton  alto  saxophone 
$72.50.  Conn  tenor  saxophone,  silver,  $135.00. 
Prueffer  clarinet  (new)  ebonite  $98.50.  Laube 
metal  clarinet  $48.50.  Malerne  bass  clarinet. 
Boehm,  (new)  $298.50.  Conn  baritone  saxophone 
$147.50.  Weyman  alto  horn,  $37.50.  Conn  flute 
(new)  silver  $135.00.  Lamberti  flute,  $58.50.  All 
instruments  completely  reconditioned  and  perfect 
in  mechanical  condition  and  appearance.  De 
Voe’s,  208  South  11th  Street,  Phila.  7,  Pa. 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE:  35  School  Band  wool  uniforms, 
$150.00.  Western  military  style.  Gray  trousers, 
maroon  shirts,  caps,  belts,  citation  cords.  Good 
condition.  David  P.  Max.  Union,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE:  About  80  used  green  band  capes, 
lined  with  gold,  matching  green  caps.  Large 
range  of  sizes.  Very  reasonable.  Gordon  E. 
Hoyt.  Band  Director,  High  School,  Hamden, 
Conn. 


(SIXTY)  Navy  Blue  (Lapels)  land  coats,  caps, 
citation  gold  cords,  leather  belts  $240.00.  (20) 

new  coats  (juveniles)  $20.00.  Thirty  new  gold 
purple  mess  jackets  (juveniles)  $50.00.  Fifty 
white  Palm  Beach  coats  $50.00.  Band  caps  made 
to  your  order  $3.00.  Majorette  costumes,  as- 
-orted  colors,  sizes  $5.00.  Shakos,  assorted  colors 
$4.00.  Beautiful  drum  majors  outfit  tall  40 
$20.00.  Like  new  doublebreast  tuxedo  suits 
$30.00  all  sizes.  Full  dress  suits  (tails)  $30.00, 
shirts  $2.50,  ties  $1.00.  shirt  dickey  10 — $1.()0. 
•Minstrel  wigs  new  $2.00.  Orchestra  coats,  white 
shawl  collar  doublebreast  $8.00,  white  peak  lapel 
coats  $4.00  cleaned,  pressed.  Tuxedo  trousers, 
every  size  $6.00-$7.00.  Leaders  coats  assorteil 
colors,  sizes  $8.00.  Forty  blue  red  capes,  40 
-aps  $100.00.  Blue  velvet  curtain  (9x27)  $75.00. 
Rayon  silk  curtain  (8.5x26)  color  golden  green. 
$35.00.  Maroon  gold  rayon  curtain  (8.5x36) 
$65.00.  Red  gold  mess  jackets  (new)  3.'- 
$115.00.  Wallace,  2416  N.  Halsted,  Chicago,  HI. 


See  Next  Page  for  More  Interesting  Bargains 
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UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE:  56  hand  uniforms  —  Navy  blue 
with  orange  trim,  includes  single  breasted  coat, 
trousers,  military  caps,  shoulder  cords,  and  some 
black  belts  and  plumes.  Uniforms  are  in  fair 
•  ondition.  Will  send  sanmie  upon  request.  If 
interested,  write  Ray  I).  Brummett,  Pana  High 
.School,  Pana,  Illinois. 

UNIFORMS:  Fifty  Used  Outfits,  Cadet  style, 
consisting  of  Coat,  Trotisrr^,  .Shako,  Plume,  and 
Shoulder  Cord ;  colors  Koval  Blue  and  Powder 
Blue,  Gold  trim.  High  ScIumiI  sizes,  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Address  Box  40,  The  School  Musician. 

FOR  SALE:  35  band  hats,  37  land  jackets  with 
red  trim  and  gold  braid,  4  majorette  hats. 
Priced  reasonable.  Seymour  Public  School,  Sey¬ 
mour,  Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SPECIALS:  Get  acquainted  with  Sistek’s  Val¬ 
ues,  music  stand  (2.25 — zipper  bag  free,  clarinet 
reeds — (1.25  doz.,  compare  at  2Uc.  Sistek  Music 
Co.,  4628  Broadway,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


2,500 — used  courses,  books.  Large  bargain  list, 
10c.  Courses  bought.  Thomas  Reede,  68  Cherry 

St.,  Plymouth,  Pa. _ 

MOUTHPIECES:  Don’t  Read  This  Ad — unless 
you  want  the  very  best  trombone  mouthpiece 
money  will  buy.  Acoustically  designed  to  obtain 
maximum  response  in  all  registers.  Rim  cor¬ 
rectly  shaped  for  endurance  and  flexibility.  You 
be  the  judge.  Trv  it  yourself  with  money  back 
guarantee.  King  Ross,  70-22  35th  Ave.,  Jackson 
Heights,  N.  Y. 


1?^ 


_  WANTED  TO  BUY  _ 

WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  uv 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones, 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write  : 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraiuL 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson'tj; 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange.  446  Michigan.; 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


_ REm  MAKING 

OBOE  REEDS,  made  from  imported  cane.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  (1.00  each;  85c  plus  old  tulies. 
Try  them.  Also  E  horn  reed-.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

BASSOON  REEDS— made  by  first  bassoonist, 
•Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  Tested,  (1.00  each  post¬ 
paid,  no  c.o.d.,  minimum  2  reeds.  Louis  Pie- 
trini,  35-29— 72nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 


BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationaly  known  among  school  bassoonists  for 
their  satisfactory  service,  made  from  that  fine  , 
quality  genuine  French  cane.  My  “.Standard  j 
Reed’’  especially  prepared  for  the  school  bassoon 
ist,  4  reeds  (3.80,  (11.00  doz.  “Professional 
Select”  (15.00,  doz.  Contra  Bassoon  Reeds,  2 
reeds  (5.00.  John  E.  Ferrell  (new  address), 
9523  Erie  Drive,  St.  Louis  County,  Afiton  23, 
Mo.  Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 


REEDS-OBOES:  I  will  make  your  reeds  a- 
Iierfect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch: 
(1.50  each,  6  for  (8.00.  New  and  used  oboes 
and  English  horns,  Loree  and  other  makes.  Reed 
making  materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard 
Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


MAXIM  OBOE  REEDS:  Handmade,  selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
packed  individually,  (1.25:  3  for  (3.25;  formerly 
Philadelphia  Symphony,  Goldman  Band,  Maxim 
Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New 
York. 


COMPOSERS:  Sell  Your  Music — I’ll  arrange 
your  marches,  song  overtures,  etc.  for  band, 
orchestra,  piano,  voice,  in  the  same  professional 
style  that  sold  my  music  to  Fischer,  Pro-art, 
Bel  win,  Rubank,  Fillmore,  Schirmcr,  Presser, 
Jenkins,  and  many  others.  Send  your  melody 
for  free  advice  and  special  prices.  Ed  Chenette, 

Durham,  Oklahoma. _ 

FREE — Catalogues:  New  Instruments  on  Trial 
Purchase  Plan,  Reconditioned  instruments.  String 
Hull  aments  and  accessories.  Music  Dept.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  music  stands.  Jack  Spratt,  Old 

Greenwich.  Conn. _ 

BRASS  Instrument  Repairmen:  Surplus  band 
instrument  brass  tubing,  long  lengths  reasonably 

priced.  Box  41,  The  School  Musician. _ 

FOR  SALE;  Herbert  Clarke  cornet  records;  all 
in  excellent  condition.  Upson  Howard,  Black- 
ville,  S.  C. _ 

Boston  University  Under 
State  of  Reorganization 

Three  Boston  University  grraduates  are 
Involved  in  a  reorganiiatlon  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  college  of  music  and  a  shift  in 
administrative  personnel  authorized  by  the 
Boston  University  Trustees  and  announced 
by  President  Daniel  L.  Marsh. 

Dean  Kenneth  G.  Kelley,  who  has 
headed  the  college  of  music  since  194.5, 
will  move  on  to  develop  the  gi^duate  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  college  of  music,  ^th  the  title 


Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Ca(h 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


Director  of  the  Graduate  Division.  Prof. 
Warren  S.  Freeman,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Boston  University  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  since  1946,  will  become  dean  of  the 
college  of  music.  Mr.  Freeman’s  successor 
as  alumni  secretary  will  be  Mr.  Arthur  K. 
Jenner,  Boston  University  ’27,  who  Is  cur¬ 
rently  assistant  scout  executive  of  the 
Boston  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Violinist  from  Moscow 
Heads  De  Paul  Symphony 

Chicago,  III. — The  appointment  of  Paul 
Stassevitch,  di.stingulshed  violinist  and 
conductor,  as  conductor  of  the  DePaul 
University  symphony  orchestra  for  1949- 
’50  has  been  announced  by  Arthur  C. 
Becker,  dean  of  DePauI’s  school  of  music. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Richard  Czerwonky. 

Stassevitch  studied  violin  and  piano 
with  Leopold  Auer  at  the  St.  Petersburg 
Conservatory  and  made  his  first  Impor¬ 
tant  appearance  as  violin  soloist  In  1914 
with  the  Koussevitzky  Orchestra  In  Mos< 
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a  new  HIGH  STANDARD  in  Brass  Instrumenh 

.  .  .  eU  ^owen,  “Pnieef 


The  extraordinary  demand  for  Getzen  Trumpets,  Cometi 
and  Trombones  is  simply  the  result  of  offering  better  instru¬ 
ments  at  lower  price.  An  unbeatable  combination! 

Exceptionally  rich  in  tone,  beautiful  in  design  and  con* 
struction  features,  Getzen  instruments  have  become  first 
choice  with  professional  musicians  and  students  alike. 

Investigate  —  you  are  urged  to  compare.  We  stress  com* 

fiarison!  See  for  yourself  the  better  quality  in  Getzen’s  at 
ower  cost.  Every  instrument  factory  guaranteed  for  life! 

Fill  in  the  coupon  below  for  free  folder  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

j - , 

{  THE  GETZEN  COMPANY  { 

I  429  E.  Cvnvvo  StrMt,  Elkhern,  WUceniin  | 

I  I 

I  Please  send  free  folder  and  name  of  nearest  Getzen  dealer.  |. 
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LIFTON  CASES  FEATURE 
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THE  GREAT  ARTISTS  ENDORSE  THE 


OBTAINABLE  AT  MUSIC  DEALERS 


WHO  SELL  "QUALITY  CASES” 


Please  mention  TUB  SCHOOL  UUSICIAS  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magaeine  September,  1949 
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